







COULDN’T HAVE IT BETTER 

Acrilan gives you luxury in flannel slacks that keep their press 


Relax . . . the worry about flannels is over. For now you can get flannel 
slacks made with Acrilan acrylic fiber! They’re soft, rich, luxurious as 
flannel should be. Yet they all but put the presser out of business . . . 
they're so firm about holding a crease, so quick about shedding wrinkles ! 

You can loll in that chair or swing a driver for hours . . . they won’t sag 
at the seat or bag at the knees. They won’t wilt even after a stroll in the 
rain, won’t cling to your legs or pick up lint. For slacks that make it 
easy to take it easy . . . get a look at luxury flannels made with Acrilan. 

FABRIC: A WOOL AND ACRILAN BLENo AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 

THE CHEMSTRAND CORr(JKA UON,350Fifth Avc.,N. V. 1 • PIaiih: ACRII-W^ACRYLIC FIBER -Dccaliir, AU. • CHF.MSTRAND*.\YLO.N'-Heti»ACola, Fla. 
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MY S I N . . . a most provocative perfume ! 
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CALLING ALL 
GRIDIRON FANS 


A Message from George Halas, 
Chicago Bears 


An incident happened this Spring that may gi'’e 
the current football season a meaning bigger than 
the bowl games and All America selections. The 
University of Kentucky Wildcats will take the field 
in every game without their star fullback. 

Allen Felch is the missing man. He’d been sched- 
uled for discharge from the Army at Camp Gordon, 
near Augusta, Ga., on June 9. Felch planned to re- 
enter the U.K. summer classes on June 20, complet- 
ing eligibility for tw'o more varsity seasons. As a 
sophomore he was Kentucky's best ground gainer. 
But now his playing days are over. 

The Sunday before discharge from the Army, 
Allen Felch got a week-end pass. He went swimming 
with his wife and another couple in Aiken County, 
S.C., not far from Augusta. He dove into shallow 
water. His head hit bottom, breaking his neck. 

After treatment at the Camp Gordon post hospi- 
tal, the Army flew Felch to Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. Completely paralyzed, the boy 
could speak and move his eyes but nothing else. 
His life may well have been saved by Army sur- 
geons, and he will have every possible help for the 
long road back through rehabilitation. 

There’s one lucky element in a story otherwise 
black tragedy all the way. Felch was in the Army. 
He’s entitled to treatment at government expense. 



ALLEN FELCH 


This is no small matter. Civilians whose spines are 
crushed in sports, factory and auto accidents must 
pay average treatment costs of S4 5,000, ij they’re 
lucky enough to receive prompt surgery and get the 
benefits of the few medical facilities equipped and 
staffed to help them. 

That’s why I am serving as Football Chairman on 
the All Sports Committee for the Paralyzed. Bill 
(^orum organized this effort to raise money for the 
medical research and professional education pro- 
grams carried on at leading medical centers by the 
National Paraplegia Foundation. Bill's doing a 
great job. 

Football people with us are Bert Bell, Charles W. 
Bidwell, Jr., Russell W. Bogda, Lou Little, Red 
Grange, Herman Hickman, Tom Harmon, Frank 
Leahy. John V. Mara and Art Rooney. All research 
grants are administered by medical authorities from 
the Universities of Pennsylvania, Illinois, Yale, 
Southern California, Louisville, Harvard, Indiana, 
Michigan and Washington University. 

Please help. Each fellowship takes Si 5,000, and 
every dollar is important. Send your personal tax- 
deductible gift payable to the National Paraplegia 
Foundation. Advise Bill Corum what your team, 
club or informal group of friends will do. Write 
him at 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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SPECTACLE: YLLA'S INDIAN FAIR 

Four pagen of glowing COLOR — laid photographu ever made by the 
greal YtLX — capture the ncene and epirit of native Indian sports 

INDIA’S GIRLS: FROM PURDAH TO PLAYING FIELDS 

Western sports are taking hold alongside the old tri today's India, and 
Indian women are leading the way. A progress report by ALEXANDER 
Campbell 

FOOTBALL OF THE WEEK 

Illinois over mighty Michigan? Ivied Yale over Army? Absurd dreams, of 
course, but stubborn Illinis and Klis matched their dreams with deeds. 
Alfred Wright records a wonderful day for old grads, coast to coast 

THE YANKEES TAKE JAPAN 

Casey Stengel & Co. celebrate the most triumphant conquest of Japan 
since MacArthur's. .4 lighthearted documentary in the words of CURTIS 
PrENDERCAST and the photographs of Jean Launois 

CONVERSATION PIECE: SUBJECT: STIRLING MOSS 

A visit by PAL’L Deutschman with that quicksilvery young man who at 
26 is one of the world's greatest racing drivers end Britain's shining star. 
Plus a portrait In COLOR by Robert Halmi 

THE DREADFUL. DELIGHTFUL SCREECH OWL 

Some fear them, some love them and John O'RetlLY, reporting on this 
wondrous little night bird, is of the latter school. A full page photograph 
In Color by David Goodnow shows what they look like 

TEXAS CHRISTIAN: FOOTBALL FOR FUN 

Kecruiting problems? Alumni troubles? Not at TCU, where Dutch Meyer 
has held sway for two decades. SETH KaNTOR tells the remarkable story of 
a man of principle who still achieves success in the big-time game 

HORSERACING’S CAVIAR: THE STEEPLECHASE 

From Virginia to Maryland to aHmonl, the jumpers have had a good year 
both afield and on the track. By WhitnEY TOWER 


45 FIELD TRIALS FOR SPANIELS— AND 
PEOPLE 

They are among the most popular of dog compe- 
titions, as well as a favorite outdoor occasion. 
Henry P. Davis, an authority on the subject, 
reports on the dogs, and ToNI Frissell presents 
a four-page gallery of the spectators In COLOR 

THE DEPARTMENTS: 


6 Hotboi: Jimmy Jemail asks: How do you 
fw*l about the use of motorized carta on golf 
courses? 


39 Hickman's Hunches: Last Saturday was 
tough, but an undismayed Hickman here 
makes his bid on this week’s games 


40 Golf: Herbert Warren Wind reports from 
Palm Springs on the Ryder Cup matches 


43 Tip from the Top: CHICK HaRBERT points 
out the importance of coordinating the eye 
and the putt 


57 Yesterday: James Greenfield recalls the 
visit of Babe Ruth to Japan in 1934 



COVER: Ernest Blrton 

Photograph by Toni Frissell 

In the past 25 years Ernest Burton of East Islip, Long Island has been 
either judge or gunner at more than 400 retriever and spaniel field trials, 
and his shooting clothes are a veritable almanac of his years with the sport. 
The badges on his hat were earned for participating in field trials from 
New England to California. His vest is emblazoned with his favorite game 
birds — dove, quail, grou.se, woodcock, pheasant and black duck— executed 
in petit point b.v his wife. His shooting jacket was made in Australia, of 
Bedford cord, whilt he was serving as a Naval Air Force gunnery instructor 
during World War II. For a gallery of field trial participants in color 
and an article by famed Field 'Trial Judge Henry P. Davis, see page 46. 

Acknovr'edjmefiU on coge 32 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

THE NEW STARS OF PRO FOOTBALL 

The Celts’ Alan Ameche drives through a four>page spectacle in color, and 
Roy Terrell reports in words on other freshmen in the money leagues 


TO SAVE THE DEER HERD; SHOOT MORE DEER! 

SI examines a radical conservation theory which is gaining popular support and 
also offers an up-to-date report on hunting success and prospects across the U.S. 
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SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


# Bill Braden, Waterdown, Ont. speerl pilot, skimmed Gordon 
Thompson’s powerful Miss Supertest 11 across Picton Bay at 
average speed of 154 mph to break Canadian speedboat record 
but abandoned attempt to better world mark of 178.5, held 
by Stan Sayres' Slo-Mo-Shun IV, when handsome $240,000 

FOOTBALL 

Illinois turned loose unknown sophomore 
Halfback Bob Mitchell for 64-yard touch- 
down dash, went on to overpower Michigan 
25-6 at Champaign, 111. in day’s biggest 
upset, dropped Wolverines from unbeaten 
list and out of Big Ten lead. 

Ohio State stuck to ground, used pair 
of scores by All-America Halfback Howard 
(Hopalong) Cassady to beat rugged In- 
diana 20-13, moved into No. 1 spot in tight 
Big Ten race. 

Michigan Slate's talented Earl Morrall 
picked off Purdue lateral and sprinted 90 
yards to lead alert Spartans to 27-0 vic- 
tory at Lafayette, Ind. 

Oklahoma scored two fast touchdowns 
in first quarter, outfought Missouri 20-0 
in rough game at Columbia, Mo. as officials 
whistled 16 penalties, paced off 190 yards. 

Duke and Navy, both trying to rebound 
after losses, battled to 7-7 tie at Baltimore 
as both teams scored in third period. 

Notre Dame, shocked by 108-yard open- 
ing kickoff return by Penn's Frank Riepl, 
muddled to 14-14 half-time deadlock, 
roared back on passing of Paul Hornung 
and running of Don Schaefer to win 46-14, 
handed home team 16th straight loss. 

Harvard took 7-0 lead on short pass 
from Jim Joslin to Dexter Lewis and Bill 
Crosby’s successful placement, held on to 
upset Princeton 7-6 at Cambridge, Mass. 

Yale got behind Army 6-0, rallied on 
touchdowns by Paul Lopata and Al Ward, 
two conversions by Dick Winterbauer, sur- 
prised Cadets 14-12 at New Haven, Conn. 

Maryland got stubborn resistance from 
fighting LSU, opened up game in second 
period on Frank Tamburello’s pass to Jack 
Healy, clinched 13-0 victory when Ed 
Vereb smashed over from four-yard line in 
third quarter at College Park, Md. 

West Virginia’s big line and hard-driv- 
ing backs had their hands full with gallant 
George Washington, finally got going in sec- 
ond half to win 13-7 at Wa.shinglon, D.C. 

Tennessee, fresh from four straight vic- 
tories, almost scored fifth, had to be satis- 
fied with 7-7 tie when favored Georgia 
Tech offset Tommy Bronson’s first-period 
touchdown with Wade Mitchell’s last- 
quarter pass to Don Ellis at Knoxville. 

Auburn’s Joe Childress bucked for one 
score, kicked three extra points to give 
hopped-up Tigers 27-26 win over Missis- 
sippi State at Auburn, moved winners back 
into running for post-.season bowl game. 

Vanderbilt erupted with powerful ground 
attack, led by spectacular running by Char- 
ley Horton, polished off favored Kentucky 
34-0 at Nashville. 

Texas A&M, fired by Quarterback Jim- 
my Wright’s needle-point passing, rock- 
ribbed performance of outweighed line, 
whipped SMU 13-2 at College Station, re- 
tained Southwestern Conference lead. 

Stanford's John Brodie completed 14 of 
26 passes for 216 yards, led Indians to 


craft was badly damaged. • Charles Vinoi, compact little 
York, Pa. muscleboy, snatched 231.48 pounds at Basra, Iraq, 
surpassed own world bantamweight two-hands standard of 
225.5 pounds set last month while finishing second to Russia’s 
Vladimir Stogovin world championships at Munich, Germany. 


28-20 upset of Southern California before 
63,222 at Los Angeles. 

UCLA's triple-barreled tailback combi- 
nation of Ronnie Knox, Sam Brown and 
Gerry McDougall pa.ssed and ran brilliant- 
ly, helped Bruins overwhelm College of the 
Pacific 34-0 at Stockton, Calif. 

Los Angeles Rams used 226-pound Tank 
Younger and 210-pound converted Line- 
backer Larry Morris in same backfield for 
first lime, staged second-half comeback to 
beat San Francisco 49ers 27-14 at Los An- 
geles, took undisputed possession of first 
place in Western Conference of National 
Football League. 

Chicago Bears, looking more and more 
like Bears of old, smashed fading Green 
Bay Packers 52-.31 at Chicago for fourth 
straight and tie for second with Baltimore, 
began looking ahead to Sunday’s game with 
Rams in Chicago. 

Detroit Lions, knocked from pillar to 
post all season long, upset Baltimore Colts 
24-14 at Detroit for first victory after six 
defeats. Doak Walker tallied twice in last 
four minutes, got 18 of Lions’ 24 points. 

Cleveland’s George Ratterman took over 
when Otto Graham was injured, promptly 
tossed two touchdown passes, ran for third 
to power league-leading Browns to 24-14 
win over New York Giants in Eastern Con- 
ference game at Cleveland. 

Chicago Cardinals converted three Pitts- 
burgh fumble.s and one intercepted pass 
into three touchdowns and field goal, ham- 
mered Steelers 27-13 at Chicago. 

Washington Redskins, its defensive line 
hitting hard and often, forced six fumbles, 
exploded for 17 points in second quarter, 
thumped Philadelphia Eagle.s 34-21 at 
Washington to Jump into second-place lie 
with Pittsburgh in Eastern Conference. 

HORSE RACING 

Social Outcast, Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s 
handsome 5-year-old, got fine ride from 


FOOTBALL’S TOP TEN 

{Verdict of Asaaeialeil Prens viritera' poll) 
Team standinKB this wt-vk, with points figured 
on a 10-9-S-7-fi-!>-4-3-2-l basis (ftrst-iiiarn 
votes in /jarenlbtses): 

Points 


1— Ohiahoma (115) 2,466 

2 — Maryland (89) 2,415 

3 -M ichigan State (44) 2,051 

4— UCLA<») 1,762 

5 — Notre Dame <2) 1,726 

6— West Virginia (18) 1,069 

7— Michigan 970 

8— Texas Christian (3) 551 

9— Texas A&M 448 

10— Ohio State (1) 430 


RU.VNKRS-LT: II, Georgia Tech 292; 12, 
Auburn <2) 263; IS, Navy 207; 14, Mississipiii 
180; 16, Miami (Ohio) 121. 


Jockey Eric Guerin, set new track record of 
2:01 for mile-and-quarter while winning 
$60,400 Trenton Handicap on getaway day 
at Garden State Park, Camden, N.J. Vic- 
tory was worth $42,300, moved Social Out- 
cast up to seventh place among world mon- 
ey winners with $616,800. 

Sailor, Brookmeade Stable 3-year-old, 
took to sloppy going in fine style, slosheii 
home by 3 J4 lengths to take $.58,600 Roamer 
Handicap at Jamaica, N.Y. 

Royal Sling moved in on early pace- 
setters on last turn, put on burst of speed 
to catch Jovial Jove in stretch, won $51,715 
Kentucky Jockey Club Stakes at Church- 
ill Downs, Louisville, Ky. 

Toparoa, New Zealand-owned 7-year- 
old gelding, held off fast-finishing Rising 
Fast to win $33,600 Melbourne Cup, Aus- 
tralia’s top racing classic, as 72,000 
watched, countless other Aussies stopped 
work to listen to radio description. 

Henry H. Knight, one of the world’s top 
commercial Thoroughbred breeders, made 
good on promise to retire, sold 68 brood 
mares and 55 weanlings for $1,399,300 at 
Lexington, Ky. auction. Top price of $60,- 
500 was paid for 9-year-old No Strings by 
Mrs. Parker Poe’s Shawnee Farm of Har- 
rodsburg, Ky. 

BASEBALL 

Clarence W. Miles, instrumental in bring- 
ing major league baseball back to Balti- 
more, announced resignation as president of 
Orioles, strongly recommended successor 
be an “experienced baseball executive.’’ 

Bobby Bragan, fiery umpire-baiter, was 
called up from minors to give Pittsburgh 
new blood, signed one-year contract to 
manage cellar-chained Pirates. 

BOXING 

Frankie RyfT, bleeding badly from usual 
eye cuts, outbullied ex-Lightweight Cham- 
pion Paddy DeMarco, floored him in sixth 
with solid punch, went on to lake 10-round 
decision al Baltimore. 

(Commissioner Julius Hclfand, still trying 
to penetrate leather curtain of mysterious 
New York Managers’ Guild, adopted get- 
tough altitude, directed counsel for New 
York Boxing Commission to institute Su- 
preme Court proceedings to “punish” si- 
lent Andy Niederreiler for contempt after 
Guild’s recording secretary, on advice of 
Lawj'er Murray Frank, refused to be sworn 
as witness. 

Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson, unpredict- 
able heavyweight who keeps insisting “I 
don’t want to fight any more,” was banned 
in Cleveland for refusal to submit to post- 
fight examination after dropping decision 
to 6-1 underdog Jimmy Slade, also got 
himself set down in New York. 


SPORTS (LLUSTRATEO 



AUTO RACING 


Jimmy Bryan. Phoenix, Ariz. speedster, 
came home first in tragedy-filled (see. Mile- 
post/’) Bobby Ball Memorial, halted after 
97 laps and four accidents at Phoenix, last 
race under AAA sponsorship. Bob Swei* 
kerl. Indianapolis 500 winner, failed to 
finish but won 1955 AAA national driving 
championship with 2,290 points. 

GOLF 

If.S. pros got ofT to great start with three 
victories in Scotch foursomes, added sin- 
gles triumphs by Chick Harbert, Doug 
Ford, Sam Snead, Tommy Bolt and Jack 
Burke Jr. next day to bejft British 8-4, re- 
tained Ryder Cup at Palm Springs, Calif. 
(see page 40). 

HOCKEY 

New York Rangers continued to amaze 
National Hockey League, took over second 
place, three points behind league-leading 
Montreal Canadiens. Rangers, with help 
of expert goal tending by Lome Worsley, 
tied Detroit 1-1, beat Toronto 3-0, Chi- 
cago 4-2. Canadiens’ Jean Bcliveau was 
individual star of week, scoring all four 
goals as team whipped Boston 4-2, also 
gave Montreal 3-3 deadlock with same 
team on last-minute point. Toronto, Chi- 
cago and Boston were tied for third, only 
one point ahead of Detroit, which showed 
signs of emerging from early-season slump. 

PRO BASKETBALL 

National Basketball .\ssociation opened 
aea-son with New York, Boston and St. 
Louis (formerly Milwaukeei each winning 
once while Minneapolis, Syracuse and 
Rochester split pair. Philadelphia and Fort 
Wayne were only nonwinners. 

TENNIS 

Rex Hartwig, Australia's No. 3 Davis Cup- 
per, reached agreement with Jack Kramer 
to turn professional for $30,000, will join 
Tony Trabert, Pancho Segura and Kramer 
on tour. 

HORSE SHOW 

U.S. and Mexico dominated international 
jumping events with four victories each 
as National Horse Show neared end in New 
Y'ork. Bill Steinkraus, U.S. team captain, 
won President of Mexico Trophy, West 
Point Challenge Trophy and International 
Jumping Stake while Mexico’s Brigadier 
General Humberto Mariles, still racked 
with pain from recent auto accident in- 
juries, courageously rode off with Whitney 
Stone Challenge Trophy and Pennsylvania 
National Trophy. Mexican team of Eva 
Valdes, Lt. Roberto Vinals and Marile.s 
took low-.score competition. 


MILEPOSTS 

DIED - Jack McGrath. 36, heavy-footed 
Los Angeles racing driver, holder of Indian- 
apolis Speedway one-lap record of 143.793 
mph; of head injuries suffered when his 
car hit heavy shoulder and flipped during 
AAA race, at Phoenix, Ariz. 

DIED — Denton True (Cy) Young. 88, base- 
ball's winningest pitcher (511 games in 22 
years), named to Hall of Fame in 1937; of 
heart attack, at Peoli, Ohio (see page ISi. 


HOW 200 U.S. FOOTBALL TEAMS FARED LAST WEEK 


EAST 

’Alfred 19— Kings Point 0 
Bales 20-Colby 12 
Carnegie Tech 12- F&M 0 
Clarion T. 20 -Slip. ft. 14 
Colgate 35 -Bueknell 7 
Cornell 20 - Brown 7 
Dartmouth 14— Columbia 7 
Del. 36 -Gettysburg 0 
•Dreael 34-W. Md. 13 
Duke 7— Navy 7 
Harvard 7-Princeton 6 
Hobart 19— Hamilton 0 
Holy Cross 13— Dayton 7 
•Juniata 47— Grove City 0 
Lalayelte 16— Rutgers 7 
Lehigh 39-VMI 0 
Maine 54— Bowdom 6 
•Maryland 13-LSU 0 
•Md. St. 3-Del. SL 0 
Mass. 17 Brandeis 6 
Muhlenberg 7 — Temple 6 
N.C. SI. 40 -Boston U. 13 
Notre Dame 46— Penn 14 
Penn SI. 21 —Syracuse 20 
Pitt. IS - Virginia 7 
•Shepard St. 56— Wilson 
T. 0 


I. Oevelanrf 
W-6: L-1; T-0 
Pet.; .857 


i. Bollimore 
W.4; L-3: I-O 
Pet.; .571 


Springfield 18— N. Hamp. 0 
•Trinity 38 Amherst 14 
Tufts J4— Rochester 0 
Upsala 13- ilhaea 7 
VermonI 6— Midditbury 0 
Wesleyan 40- Williams 21 
•W Va. 13 -Geo, Wash. 7 
Yale 14— Army 12 

SOUTH A SOUTHWEST 
•Alb.<Ga.)21— fla. N&I14 
‘Allen 25— BenedielO 
Ana. SL (Tempe) 27— 

W. Texas 7 
Arkansas 10— Rice 0 
Auburn 27— Miss. Slate 26 
•Centre 28 Sewanee 0 
Clemson 21— Va. lech. 16 
Florida 19 Georgia 13 
Fla.ASM28-N.Car.A&T28 
Florida SI. 16 Villanova 13 
Ca. Tech 7— Tennessee 7 
•Grambling26 Belh.-C. 6 
•Hamp.-Syd. 35— W&L 7 
Hard.-Sim. 23 Tea. W 21 
•Jacksonville St. 21— Wm. 

Carey 0 

Miami(Fla.)14 BoslonC.7 


Miss, 39— Memphis St. 6 
N. Car. 32-S. Car. 14 
Prairie View 34— Tests C.I3 
Presbyterian 6— Stetson 6 
Richmond 19 Davidson 0 
Tests 21— Baylor 20 
Tesas A&M 13- SMU2 
Tests Tech 27— Ariiona 7 
Tulane 27- Alabama 7 
Va. State 27 W.Va.SlaleO 
Vanderbilt 34— Kentucky 0 
Wake Forest 13 W&M7 


WEST 

•Bethany 27— Marietta 13 
‘C. of Emporia 20— Bethel 7 
COIO.A&M20 0kla.A&M13 
Detroit 20— Marquette 7 
‘Heidelbecg 14- St. Jos. 13 
‘Hillsdale 62— Adrien 7 
Illinois 25- Michigan 6 
Iowa 26— Minnesota 0 
Kansas St. 46- Kansas 0 
•Miimi (0.) 7— Bowl. Gr. 0 
Michigan St. 27— PurdueO 
•Muskingum 38 Denison 0 
Nebraska 10- Iowa St. 7 


•Still unbeaten end untied 


N. Dak. 26 Superior 13 
•North T. 39— Gen. B. St. 0 
Ohio SI. 20-lndiana 13 
Ohio U. 40-W. Michigan 14 
•Oklahoma 20 -Missouri 0 
•Persons 34— Up. Iowa 0 
‘SEMo.St.39— NEMO. St 14 
•stev pt 45— St. Norb. 28 
Tulsa 17— Houston 14 
Wichita 20 Cincinnati 16 
Wisconsin4t— N'westernU 


FAR WEST 

California 20- Wash. 6 
Colo. 37-Ulah 7 
Denver $0— Colo. Coll. 0 
•Id. SI. 27 -Colo. Mines 13 
Moniana 19— Montane St.O 
Nevada 13 L A. SI. 12 
Oregon 35— Wash. St. 0 
Oregon St. 33-ldaha]4 
S. Jose SL 20-Cal. Poly 14 
Slanlotd 28-S. Cal. 20 
UCLA34-Col.-Pac.O 
UlahSt.47-Bng. Young 21 
West. SI. 48-Cola. St. 7 
'Whitworth 19— Pec- Luth.9 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

k 2. WaihinBlon Philadelphia 5. Phil 

W-4;L-3;T-0 34-21 W-J 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


r Julio Me- 

deros, fleevyweignis, miami eeacn. 

GERHARD HECHT, 12-raund decision over Heinz Neu- 
haus, lor German heavyweight title, Dortmund. 

HARRY MATTHEWS, S-round KO over Murray Bur- 
nett, light heavyweights, Vancouver. 

BOBBY BOYO, 8-round TKO over George Johnson, 
middleweights. Chicago. 

OANNY GIOVANELLI, lO-round decision over Paolo 
Melis, wellerweighls, New York. 

FRED GALIANA, 7-round TKO over Ray Fameehon. for 
European featherweight title. Pans. 

LEO ESPINOSA, 10-round decision over Alberto Bi- 
renghi, flyweights. Buenos Aires. 

CHESS 

OLGA RUBTSOVA. Russia, women's challengers tourna- 
ment. with 15-4 score, Moscow. 

CROSS COUNTRY 

CORNELL. Heplagonal championship, with 36 points; 
DAVE ECKEL, Cornell, individual champion, in 25:46.6 
lor 5 miles. New York. 

GOLF 

DOUG SANDERS. Cedartown, 6a. over Vical Pelacio. 
3 & I. Meiican Amateur. Meiico City. 

DICK LUNDAHL, Pasadena. Calif., S3, 000 S. Califor- 
nia open, with 284 for 72 holes, Palm Springs, Calif. 

HARNESS RACING 

HILISOTA' S75.000 America! 
heal), I m.. by 3/4 length, ii 
Calif. Earl Aveiy, driver. 


W-7; L-4; T-V 
PIS.. IS 

w-'sTi*?; T-2 
Pts,: 12 

3. Chicago 

W-4;l-6;T-4 
Pts.; 12 
3. Batlon 

W.4: L-4: T-4 
Pis.: 12 
A. Detrail 

W-3: L-6: T-5 
PIS.: 11 


HORSE RACING 

SQUARED AWAY: S29.150 Sporting Page Handicap. 
6 I . by 155 lengths, in I :ll. Jamaica, N.Y. Eddie Ar- 
ea ro up. 

SKIPPER BILL' S24.550 Princeton Handicap, 6 f., by 
nose, in 1 09 4 5. Garden Slate Pk.. Camden. N.J. 
Karl Koile up. 

HORSE SHOW 

(Natl Hoise Show, New York) 

BOB BALLARD, Canada, Royce A. Drake Memorial 
Trophy. 

LT PATRICK KIERNAN, Ireland. Good Will Challenge 

WILSON OENNEHY. lake Forest. III. U.S.E.T. Equita- 
tion Challenge Cup. Macley Trophy, A H S.A. hunter 
seat medal class. 

RIVIERA WONDER, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Bernie 
Mann and ridden by Al Fiore, Touch and Out cham- 
pionship In lumper division, Professional Horsamen's 
Assn. Trophy for open jumpers. 

BEDFORD, owned by trt Daffin and ridden by Jot 
Green and Dave Keli». named winner of Professional 
Horsemen’s Assn. Trophy, with 186 pts. during 


- - - . John S. Peffi- 

bona. Green Conformation Hunter championship. 

HUNT RACING 

BILLING BEAR Noel Laing Steeplechase Handicap. 
2V5-m. (brush), by 255 lengths, in 4:42 (course record), 
Montpelier Hunt Races. Orange, Va. 

SAILING 

BARLOVENTO, Skippered by Pierre S. du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del., lOO-m. Chesapeake Skipper Invitation 
Race, with 13:21 41 elapsed lime (course record) 
and 13:32.58 corrected lime. Annapolis. Md. 

SOCCER 

(American League) 

Hakoah 3 -Baltimore Rockets I 
Lusitano 4 -Brooklyn Hispanos 0 
Newark Portuguese I— Polish Filcons I 
Uhiik Truckers 3— Brookhaltan 2 
TENNIS 

KEN ROSEWALL. Australia, over Ashley Cooper. 
6-8. 6-4. 6-4. 6-4, Queensland singles, Brisbane. 
WALKING 

DON THOMPSON. England. Inti. lOO-kilomeler race, 
in 10:12.37, Seregno, Italy. 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

JOHN DAVIS, Brooklyn. N.Y., N. American heavy- 
weight title, with total lifts of 1.000 lbs., Quebec. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 

How do you feel about 
the use of motorized 
carts on golf courses? 


COL. L. FILBERT CRANFORD, U$AF 



“I am for any machine 
that makes work easy. 
As an example. I used 
to cut the fields on my 
farm with a scythe. 
Now, with a power 
mower, I do as much work in a day as I 
used to do in a month. And I am still 
fresh enough to take my wife to the Army 
and Navy Club for a dinner dance." 



“It's the greatest golf 
invention ever. But 
there are different 
breeds of golfers. 
Those who play for ex- 
erci.se will jeer. Others, 
who play for companionship, won't like 
I hem. They'd rather walk dowTi the fair- 
wa.vs and chew the fat. Wives will swear by 
them. They can chauffeur their husbands.” 


MIKE SOUCHAK. Durham, N.C. 


DOUG FORD. Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. 


C. C. VICKREY, Sleepy Hollowt Country Club. 



“It takes the athletics 
out of golf. But they 
are very good for wom- 
en and for the older 
weekend golfers. They 
will bring a lot of mem- 
bers back to golf clubs who can’t do the 
walking that they used to do. All golf 
clubs wdll benefit and the pros can make 
a belter living." 


fCf 


PGa champion 


- “They’re wonderful. 

I use one in tourna- 
. J menl play if pcrmii- 

, . ted. I’ve used them at 

Palm Springs. They 
speed up the game and 
enable one to play 36 hole.s with little ef- 
fort. But architects will have to make 
change.s in golf courses. I hear they’ve built 
asphalt runways ai a Tulsa course.” 



“Along with the first- 
tee alibi, taxes and sex, 
they're here to slay. 
Like the bicycle built 
for two, you can take 
your wife — or i.s that 
good? They'll add 10 years’ golf to seniors 
like me. Tooling up tho.se cardiac bills will 
help you win your bets on the last cru- 
cial holes.” 


SAM SNEAD, White Sulphur Springs, W.V*. 


NAT GUTMACHER. Scotch Piains, N.Y, 


RAY O’BRIEN. New Rocheile. N.Y. 



"We have these carts 
at our golf club, but 
I’m not crazy about 
them. However, I read 
that the owners of 
horses and buggies re- 
sented the horseless carriage when it first 
hit the country lanes. I’m no mo-ssback. I 
know that these carls are here to stay. But 
can you imagine me using one?” 


Manaaing director 



"They serve a wonder- 
ful purpose for a lot 
of our members. But 
they can damage a 
course. If handled 
properly, with discre- 
tion, they will do more good than harm. 
People who love golf and could play only 
nine holes are now able to play 18 or 27 
without as much trouble or phy.sical effort.” 



"We have a PGA rule 
that prohibits them in 
tournaments. It’s a 
good thing, too. Can 
you imagine 130 of 
these carts on the 
course at the same time? But other than 
tournaments, I'd like to see a million 
around. They’d be a great convenience to 
men like me with bulging waistlines.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


DICK COWELL. N«w Yorh 



"The main object of 
golf i.s walking, exer- 
cise and enjoying the 
beautiful scenery of 
the golf course. Sure, 
I like to shoot par, col- 
lect my bets on the l9th hole and treat 
the bo.v-s. I probably could, too, if I saved 
my energy in one of these carts, but what 
would I do for exercise?” 


BILL DOLAN, New York 

Co-owner. Wilbert 
Products Corp. 


“I’d love riding them. 
It would save my 
climbing those hills. 1 
don't object to the ex- 
erci-se, but I don’t like 
hill climbing. Thai’s 
why I gave up mountain climbing when I 
was younger. I’m not a cardiac, but around 
50. a man shouldn’t climb hills if he wants 
to linger around a while.’’ 



BOB INMAN. Tulsa. Okla. 

Pro. Detroit Coll Club 


"I'm the a-ssistant pro 
at the Detroit Golf 
Club. We have approx- 
imately 1,000 mem- 
bers. We have 10 of 
t he.se electric carts and 
we are debating whether they are good or 
bad for golf, .viy personal opinion is that 
they are here to sta.v. Whether we like it or 
not, we’ve got to live with them.” 



NEXT WEEK: 


Are the days of the horse 
numbered? (Asked at 
the National Horse Show) 



SEXTANT OVER WAIKIKI 

A na\ igntor liigh over lltc I’acific neede three essential 
to find out exactly where lie is ... a star, a sextant, and 
a high-precision watch. .An Onieg.i watch gives the 
passenger in the airliner’s kuiiige the same "n; 
tional " accuracy that lias gnincti for Omega tlic 
tinciion of ofhtial watch of ihc Itiiiish Royal Air 
and the International Olympic (iaincs. 

sraMASTEB CALENDAU . . . With Oatc indicator, 
scif-windinc, shocIt-iKotc-cfc-d, w.itrrtiRlit. $125 
to $-300. Fed. lax iiicl. Without dntr indicator, 
from S9.5. Other fine Omeya wiitdies for men 
and svoincn from $71.50. 


OMEGA 


THE WATCH THK WORLD HAS LEARSED TO TRUST 



How 


dramatize 


your 


next 


dinner 


You will get exclamations of de- 
light from your guests when you 
serve P'laming Cafe Hennessy-the 
perfect ending to a fine meal. No 
one can resist the dramatic effect 
of the flaming Hennes.sy Cognac, 
or the rich taste it adds to your 
after-dinner coffee. So easy, too 
—just place lump of .sugar in a 
brandy burning spoon over hot 
black coffee. Fill spoon with Ilen- 
nessy and light with match. When 
sugar melts, stir into coffee. 

To help you serve your Flaming 
Cafe in style, Hennessy has had an 
attractive brandy burning spoon 
specially made in satin-finish stain- 
less steel flatware. Tiny hooks hold 
the spoon in place on the cup while 
the Cognac flames. 

« You can get some of 

these spoons for use 
in your home. Simply 
fill out the coupon be- 
low and send with $1 
for each set of two 
spoons. The supply is 
limited so please 
don’t delay. 


Hennessy. Dept. 40L, P. 0. Bo> 34A. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Enclosed Is $ Please send me_.sets of Hennessy 

brandy burning spoons is $i for each set of 2 spoons. 

Address 

City Zone — Slate 

NOTE; Offer good only in U.S.A. and possessions. 
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nVKNIY DOLLARS 
Men call the Knox (Aistom Kcige® 
“Twenty*’ a luxury, but never an 
extravaj'ance. This liat yields a 
content that only superb (jiialitv. 
consunnnate LTaflsnuinship and dis- 
tinguished st\ le can }(i^ e. In the new 
Jcl-Toiies. At your nearest Knox 
halter’s, or at Knox the Matter, 
452 rd’th Avenue, New York 18, 
N. Y. Also available in Canada. 
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1 HESS, bird watching and 
' the Olympic Fund may 
not appear at first glance to 
be closely related, but as I 
> ran into them one day last 
week, they were. Each had a 
.story to tell about what hap- 
pens, as something so often 


does, when people read Sports Illustrated. 

As for che.ss, the problem published in our article on 
Samuel Re.shevsky (SI, Oct. 17 1 led to another problem 
when it came time to publish the .solutions in the 19th Hole 
(Oct. 31). It seems that the teletypesetter w'ho received the 
a.ssignment to transmit the .solutions to the printer refu.sed 
outright to have anything to do with them. This was not, as it 
turned out, because of the eye-popping demands of the job 
(1 Kt-R6, K-Q3: 2 B-B2 etc., line after line), but because 
he had personally been wrestling with the brain twister ever 
since it appeared in SI and had no intention of taking the 
easy way out. His understanding boss obligingly passed the 
problem over to a non-chess man, and the la.st I heard our 
teletypesetter was still working on it. 

• « • 

In Fairfield, Iowa, Mrs. Lillian Walker has just finished 
working- on a quilt. Active and industrious at 85, she 
makes a lot of them. But her son, Wen- 
dell Walker of New York City, who sent ^ ^ 

me the accompanying photograph, told 
us that this was one of the most chal- '■Cu.f 
lenging patterns she ever tackled. I’m 
sorry that you can’t see its color in this 
illu.stration, but if the quilt looks famil- 
iar, it’s because it’s a reproduction of 
our May 16 bird watchers’ cover. — ^ „ j. 

The Olympics came into it when I learned that we needed 
another printing of Happy Knoll (’ountry Club membership 
cards. As you may recall, shortly after we first offered these 
cards, one reader suggested that we charge a $1 membership 
fee, the $1 to bo contributed to the U.S. Olympic Fund. I’m 
happy to report that the wise and continuing resi)on.<e of 
our readers to the suggestion has already resulted in a con- 
siderable contribution to the fund, which is even more grati- 
fying than the fact that Happy Knoll has undoubtedly be- 
come by far the largest country club in the world. And I 
should add that “memberships” of course are still open, 
at the same fee. 
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promise in every line of this 
new beauty. And, promise becomes reality 
with the surge of its powerful new engine 
and the safe, solid roadability that puts the 
MG A in a class by itself. Designed to steal your 
heart . . . make a date for a test drive today. 


hmjtl 

# 


AUTOMOTf Ve COR PO RATIO M 
87- aa w. 07 TH ST., new YORK IS. N. Y. 

Sold and serviced by a narionu-ide network of disiribulore and dealers. 

Product of THe SRITieH motor COnPOWATlON. UTD, 

Makersol mo, aubtin-healev. maonette, Monnie. austin and Riuev cars 



H he owns a camera, your gift prob- 
lem is simple. Give a Weston Expo- 
sure Meter, the one gift desired by 
every camera owner. Takes all guess- 
work out of picture taking. ..ujrwrej 
perfeclly exposed pictures every shot. 
Available at all leading camera stores. 
Order today, to avoid last minute 
disappointment. 


WESTON 

EXPOSURE METERS 
The Meters Most Phefesrophers Use 



J. P. SMITH SHOE CO., CHICAGO 22 
cut IWE LinURIOUS iOflTWUR FOR DtSCRlMlIUlING SfOKS 4X0 
CtltNiai HRS BHN OUR SOU OCCUPAIWR FDR IMR EO lEARS 


Sleek and supple as 
's boots, British 
Walkers afford the fine 
flexibility so necessary for 
superb foot comfort. Brilliantly styled 
from choicest leathers, you'll And British 
\^’alkers your best buy among blue 
ribbon footwear. 


iwceyete 
round wing 
tiueher in mfily 
poltrhed ewtf. 
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Football en- 

dorsement of Ralph Guglielmi, fa- 
mous "All Ameritoo" of Notre 
Came University. Helmet costs less 
than $4— available in four oppeal- 
ing color combinations, football is 
a terrific value at less thon S3. 
Official size and weighl- 



This will pul sparkle in >he eyes of 
ony young baseboll player— the 
Ted Kluszewski Model "Tropper" 
Mill. Every detail on the glove du- 
plicates Ted’s prefessionol model. 
Selected mitt leolher, fully oiled, 
leather lined polm. Siurdyconslruc* 
tion. A great value. Only $5.95. 


G'^'® fllillll Christmas 

add to your own fun, too! 

sports equipment 



A great gift caw.binatian. Every 
MacGregor Racket is Custom- 
fashioned with skilled croftsman- 
ship. They're priced from $4.95 to 
$16.95. For more liveliness that 
losts longer, players go for Moc- 
Gregor Tennis Balls with now 
Nylon-Docron-Wool nap. 



High on any golfer's wanted list. 
Stroke-saving Bob Tosk! woods and 
irons or Jimmy Oemoret Clubs for 
men, Beverly Hanson models for 
women, ond Apprentice or Jack 
Burke Jr. styles for young golfers. 
MacGregor clubs are the "Choice 
of Champions." 



He'll, be the ptoudett guy an the 
team with a MocGregor Fielder's 
Glove. Endorsed by Jock Jensen, 
Willie Mays. Bob Thomson, Robin 
Roberts and rneny other stars. 
Priced at less than $3.00 for Junior 
models up to $21.00 for Profev 
sional models. 



Here's a gift that will score with 
up-ond-coming basketball players. 
It's the MacGregor Bosketboll ond 
Gool Sport Set - - - priced at only 
$6.95. Basketball is Plylon rubber 
covered, built to 'oke rugged ploy. 
Goal is officiol size 18" diometer 
with 30-threod net. 



Here's a delightful package af 
sheer pleosure for the golf enthu- 
siast. Famous MocGregor Hilonder 
Golf Bolls attroetively packaged 
with decorator-styled ashtrays. A 
distinctive gift. The twosome, with 6 
bolls and 2 troys, $6.95— the four- 
some, 12 balls and 4 troys, $13.95. 


You'll reolly make them glad 
they’re golfers when you give a 
Lew Worshom Wedge or one of 
the ether MacGregor Utility Irons. 
Especially designed for difficult 
trouble shots. Models for women, 
also. Give o MacGregor Puller, too 
— it'll be o "pet'' lor yeors. 



s 

k_yee your MacGregor dealer for Ihe 
best in sports equipment— •“The 
Choice of Those Who Play the Game.” 



GOLF • TENNIS • ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 

Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


GLORY RUN FOR THE U. OF PENN • MYSTERY OF THE WELL-CALCULATED 
CALCUTTA • SHAGGY TALE OF A NONTALKING HORSE • HIGH COST OF 
FAST RUNNING • A SIGH FOR OLD CY • VIOLATE SORE PRIZES HAIRY 


FRANKLIN FIELD STORY 

S INCE the University of Pennsylvania 
has not won a football game since 
1953 — and by common knowledge does 
not belong on the same field with the 
fifth or sixth best team in the country 
— it is not fully clear why 45,000 people 
turned up on Saturday to watch Penn 
play Notre Dame at Franklin Field. 
Perhaps mainly because Penn is swear- 
ing off Notre Dame and similar gridiron 
juggernauts next year for the relative 
peace of the Ivy League. So what hap- 
pened? Notre Dame kicked off — and 
the 45,000 were instantly lifted to their 
feet by the most rousing run of the 1955 
football season. And, of all things, by 
a Penn man. 

A sophomore named Frank Riepl, 
starting his first game of the year, 
caught the Notre Dame kickoff eight 
yards behind his own goal line and 
headed upfield. A block saved him on 
the 15, another as he was crossing 
the 30, still another near the 40 — 
and he was clear, outlegging the whole 
Notre Dame defense all the way for 
a 108-yard touchdown, while the home 
stands broke into Penn’s rather touch- 
ingly 19th century victory chant with 
the lines, “We’ll hang Jeff Davis to a 
sour apple tree. . . 

Upset? Well, no, though there were 
plenty of those last week (see page 20) 
and though Sophomore Riepl passed 
for another touchdown and Penn went 
proudly off the field at half time in- 
credibly 14-14 with Notre Dame. The 
final score was 46-14 — Notre Dame, of 
course: in short, pretty much as ex- 
pected, though Terry Brennan’s first 
team had a longer day than planned. 

For Penn it was the 16th defeat in a 
row. But the 45,000 went home with a 


clearer notion than ever of why people 
keep going to football games— even 
when the two teams don’t “belong on 
the same field.’’ 

DIRTY WORK AT DEEPDALE 

U NTIL HORSE RACING adopted pro- 
tective measures of identification, 
the ringer was no rarity on the nation’s 
tracks. Now his human counterpart is 
turning up in golf. Increasing populari- 
ty and inflation of the Calcutta pool — 
in which golf players in a tournament 
are auctioned off to the highest bidder 
—has given golf a golden aspect to the 
crook and sharper. 

No one would ever have thought 
the ringer could appear at Deepdale 
Country Club, built by William K. 


College football, after roaring through 
three fourths of a reasonably sane season, 
turned topsy-turvy Saturday with some 
results which did more to distort than 
focus the bowl-game picture. Contributing 
most to the confusion: unbeaten Michi- 
gan’s three-touchdown loss to Illinois. 
Others: the Georgia Tech and Navy ties, 
Army’s loss to Yale. 

UCLA, however, and the two Orange 
Bowl-bound powers, Oklahoma and Mary- 
land, came through. Of the three, UCLA 
had the most fun. In the College of the Pa- 
cific stadium which paraded a streamer 
pleading “Beat Harvey,’’ Harvey's son 
Ronnie upheld the Knox honor by scoring 
one touchdown, passing for another in a 
34-0 UCLAn victory. 

The big schools did not make all the news. 
Down in Danville, Kentucky, little Centre 
College won again, headed toward its first 
undefeated season since Uncle Charley 


Vanderbilt and friends and one of Long 
Island's truly exclusive clubs. Its 130 
members rate high in wealth and prob- 
ity. But happen it did. 

Deepdale’s course, good enough to 
attract such golfers as President Eisen- 
hower (when he was at Columbia Uni- 
versity) and Bing Crosby, soon will 
give way to a superhighway. Younger 
Deepdale members suggested that, as 
a farewell to their fairways, the annual 
September tournament be enlivened 
with a really big Calcutta. Deepdale’s 
old guard wanted a smaller member- 
and-guest Calcutta— the kind in which 
every player’s handicap is common 
knowledge— but the old guard lost. For 
Pete’s sake, the idea is to make this 
tournament memorable, isn’t it? It was 
continued on next page 


Moran’s Praying Colonels, led by a young 
quarterback named Bo McMillin, beat 
proud Harvard in 1921. 

Jack McGrath, veteran Los Angeles driver 
who held the Indianapolis one-lap record, 
brought the American Automobile Associa- 
tion’s race -sponsorship to a tragic end 
when he died in a crack-up during a race 
at Phoenix. It was doubly ironical: the 
AAA was withdrawing spon-sorship because 
of just such disasters; McGrath had said 
this was to be his last race on dirt tracks. 

Jackie Robinson, nearing the end of a fab- 
ulou.s playing career with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, turned an attentive ear west to- 
ward Vancouver, where the Pacific Coast 
League's newest member is looking for a 
manager. It was only a rumor that organ- 
ized baseball’s first Negro player might 
also become its first Negro manager, but 
“I am certainly interested," said Jackie, 
“in listening to an offer.” 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

coudxurd from pttije 11 

a winning argument, and prophetic. 

Christopher Dunphy, a man o/ rich 
experience in operating Calcuttas as 
at Greenbrier, and in playing Calcutta 
golf, as at Nassau (where he tied for 
first place in a tournament with a 
$96,000 pool I, was retained as auction- 
eer. Among the 104 pairs entered were 
two personable young men from up 
around Springfield. Massachusetts, in- 
troducing themselves as William Rob- 
erts and Richard ^'itali, handicapped 
at 17 and 18 strokes. 

The Calcutta auction wa.s held not 
at Deepdale hut at Park Avenue’s Am- 
bassador Hotel. Enthusia-sm wa.s high 
and the pool was built up to $4r3,()00 in 
spirited bidding, though not on Rob- 
erts and \'itali, whose high handicaps 
lumped them in Field 1} with five other 
undistinguished pairs. For them to win 
would be as rare as for a field horse to 
win the Kentucky Derby. 

Of the $45,000, a portion, $8,000, was 
set aside for charity and expenses and 
$$7,000 went into prizes. Roberts and 
Vitali played in the 80s, as might be 
expected of high-handicap golfers, hut 
took .such a.stute advantage of the bet- 
ter-ball feature that rumors spread 
quickly. When they won by five strokes 
some members tried to hold up distri- 
bution of thp$l/>,106.9.$, but their pro- 
tests were shushed as “unsportsman- 
like.” The money was distributed. 

Big winner was Richard L. Arm- 
strong of the Sands Point Golf Club, 
near Deepdale, a former banker who 
now plays Ihestock market. Armstrong 
headed up the syndicate which bought 
Field B and himself owned 60' He 
had, it was noted. dine<l at the Ambas- 
sador with Roberts and Vitali, enter- 
tained them overnight at his home and 
paired with them in the tournament. 

There was an investigation — an un- 
successful attempt to find out who at 
Deepdale ha<l invited the winning pair 
which did, howe\'er, reveal that Rich- 
ard Vitali, 18-handicap man, was really 
Charles Helmar. 3-handicap player and 
public links champion of Springfield. 
As to Roberts, he wa.s a 3-handicap 
man too. It was Roberts, Helmar-Vitali 
said, who induced him to enter, with a 
promise of $100. Roberts, whose 25',^ 
share of the winning ticket was a tidy 
$4,026.73, was not available this week 
for comment. He had left for the Maine 
woods in a fresh-bought Volk.swagen. 

Deepdale was embarrassed when the 
news leaked out a few weeks later. It 
was the sort of thing that a Happy 
Knoll member might expect to happen 


at Hard Hollow. M. Dnrland Doyle, 
club president, suggested that winnings 
on the two men be donated to charity. 

One who refused to do so was Arm- 
.strong. To return his winning.*?, beheld, 
would he an admission that he ha<l 
taken part in an underhanded business 
knowingly. What's more, Armstrong 
said, he had lost $4,000 on Calcuttas in 
the past .six months. As proof of inno- 
cence, had he not bet $1,200 on a losing 
team at Deepdale and taken an $8.5 in- 
terest in his own play? .\s to his rela- 
tions with Roberts and Helmar: 

He was having cocktails at Deepdale 
when Roberts inquired the way to the 
.■\mbas.sador. “Follow me,” said Arm- 
strf)ng, and they did. Arriving together, 
they dined together and if anything 
was said during dinner about their cor- 
rect handicap.s Armstrong didn’t hear 
it. His pairing with them in the tourna- 
ment was just a matter of following 
Roberts' suggestion when an entry 
canceled, He had them to dinner at 
his home in a mix-up caused when their 
car broke down. They spent the night 
there only in a manner of speaking. 

“They borrowetl my $6, .500 Lincoln 
C'apri.” he recalled, “and went to town. 
They got hack at 4 a.m.” 

As bead of the lucky s>7ulicate,-.‘l rm- 
slrong was asked to produce the check 
by which Roberts supposedly paid for 
his 2.5' He did, but it was unsigned. 
That, .said .Arm.strong, wa.s the way 
Roberts had left the check on the seat 
of his car. 

From President Doyle came words 
of advice to golf presidents everywhere: 

"First, don’t have Calcuttas and, 
second, if you do, limit your players to 
members and guests only.” 

There was a word too from the 
United States Amateur Golf Associa- 
tion’s Joseph Dey: 

“Big-ntoney Calcuttas are perni- 
cious. Too much money and a club’s 



SPORTING LOOK 


The fuolhall /rums nirwc out to play 
Drenacd in rohe anti casttork; 

Thin tjamv, Ihiy heard the writers say. 
Would he a tjridiron classic. 

— Gilbkrt Goodwin 


lax attitude toward checking handi- 
caps create a situation which is going 
to attract vultures. But most impor- 
tantly, these big Calcuttas indicate a 
change in attitude among some golfers 
from wanting low handicaps as a mat- 
ter of pride to turning in high handi- 
caps to win something. Consciously 
or unconsciously, the men who support 
these pools are using golf as a medium 
to prostitute golf.” 

HORSES AND PAMELA 

TTOK SCORES of Junior competitors, 
A the 19.5:5 National Horse Show at 
Madison Square Garden was a dream 
come true, but to none of them was the 
dream dearer than it was to Pamela 
Phillips, 13-year-old daughter of .Mr. 
and Mrs. Michael Phillips of Stamford, 
Conn. To Pam, cover girl of Si's Oct. 
31 issue, it was a triumph over fate’s 
apparent conspiring to keep her out of 
the Garden and off horses entirely. 



The cotispiracy was of the most de- 
vious kind: no great catastrophes, just 
a succession of very little things. They 
date from the year the I’hillip.ses 
moved from the city to their present 
three country acres. There was a dairy 
farm across the way and Pam, then a 
toddler, discovered a pony on it. She 
approached with affection, and the 
pony responded by nipping her. She 
loved him no less. A little later on 
Pam was lifted onto a horse for the 
first time. If po.ssible, she loved him 
even more than the jKiny. The horse 
promptly threw her. That did it: Pam 
began begging for a horse of her own. 

KveiUually she got him: Burnable, 
the big black gelding who shared Si’s 
cover with her. Moreover, she got a 
stable and a paddock all her own 
(largely a do-it-yourself project of her 
father! and instruction from Mi.ss P'e- 
licia Townsend at the (5x Ridge club. 
In a little while Pam began to train 
Burnable as a jumper. He has had no 
other teacher. 

But, as Pamela was soon to be re- 
minded. there is more t(^ this life than 
jumping horses. There is, her father 
said severely, schoolwork. At the first 
sign that Pamela’s was suffering, Burn- 
able would have to go. Pamela could 
take a hint: she won consistently high 
marks at school, participated in such 
other school sports as basketball and 
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hockey, was elected president of the 
seventh grade and, just weeks ago, 
vice-president of the eighth. 

When, in September, Pamela won 
the blue ribbon at Piping Rock and 
thus qualified for the Garden, she 
seemed to have outwitted fate on all 
fronts. Then, just before the National, 
Burnable bruised a leg in jumping. 

Another horse, a chestnut named 
Mr. Brookville, was offered to Pamela 
and she accepted. Burnable got his 
name in the program, but that wa.s all. 
He missed the great moment of entering 
the Garden ring. 

As soon as she could, Pamela hur- 
ried to the stable to tell Burnable all 
about the Garden and its excitements, 
what it was like to enter the ring for 
the first time before a comparative 
handful of spectators on Saturday 
morning and then to ride Mr. Brook- 
ville out before the filled stands on 
Sunday afternoon. She spoke as glow- 
ingly about Mr. Brookville as one 
can in discussing one gelding with an- 
other, carefully pointing out that it 
was no real fault of Mr. Brookville 
that he refused jumps in two events. 

If Burnable had any thoughts on 
the subject, he was discreet enough to 
react as he always does when his 
young mistress has a confidential talk 
with him. As Pamela puts it: 

“He just listens." 

CY YOUNG 

W HEN DEATH fo.MES to one of base* 
ball's great men, they place a 
green wreath beneath his plaque in the 
Cooperstown Hall of Fame. Two weeks 
ago they laid one under the bronze tab- 
let bearing the name Clark Griffith. 
Last week it was Cy Young’s turn. 

There are a lot of things you can 
say about old Cy: how he came out of 
the Ohio hills to win more ball games 
(511) than any pitcher in baseball his- 
tory, pitched three major league no- 
hitters, threw the first World Series 
pitch, won 20 or more games for 14 
consecutive years and five times won 
at least 30. Or you could say that he 
wa.s sent up to the majors in trade for 
$2.50 and a suit of clothes and never 
was paid more than $5,000 for a season. 

But most of what made Denton True 
Young one of the real great ones— his 
arm and his heart— can be told in two 
little stories. 

One concerns how he received hia 
nickname. Trying out for Canton, Ohio 
of the old Tri-State League in 1890, 
Young was pitching to the team’s big 
slugger, who was backed up against the 
grandstand because no catcher was 


around. At the end of the workout 
(“He didn’t even hit a foul off me," 
Young said), the Canton owner asked 
his manager how the rookie had done. 
The manager just pointed over to the 
grandstand where Y oung’s fast bail had 
splintered the boards on the wall— and 
made the place “look like a cyclone 
had just passed by.” 

“After that,” Young said, “they 
always called me Cy.” 

The other story is about a chair. It 
wa.s a big, soft, easy rocking chair in a 
hilltop house just outside Newcomers- 
town, Ohio, and it was the spot old Cy 
retired to in 1934 after his wife Bobby 
died. "For almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury we walked hand in hand through 
baseball,” he used to say. “From up 
here I can look down on the little 
churchyard where Bobby is buried. I 
can just stay here, waiting for the day 
when I can join her.” 

Last week, 88 years old and not feel- 
ing too well, old Cy sat down in his 
chair and looked out over the church- 
yard for the last time. 

THE SANTEE SITUATION 

W KS Santek, the great mile runner, 
has been suspended by the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union. The reason: he vi- 
olated the rules governing the amount 
of expense money an amateur athlete 
may legitimately accept to pay the 
costs of travel and subsistence. The 
effect: Santee may never run again, 
and that would mean he would miss 
the 1956 Olympic Games. 

The facts in the case are reasonably 


clear. Last May Santee flew from his 
home in Kansas to California and 
there, between May 14 and May 22, 
competed in three track meets. He 
received a total of $1,127.85 in expense 
money. This was obviously more than 
the cost of his round-trip air travel 
plus $15 per diem expenses (the maxi- 
mum the AAU allows.) Therefore the 
AAU suspended him. 

It’s as simple as that, except that 
it isn’t, really. Prominent amateur run- 
ners have received more than the legal 
limit of expenses for decades. It is a 
common, if not widely publicized, 
practice. Santee’s crime would seem to 
be that he made it too obvious. He is 
an egocentric young man, whose entire 
life revolves about his running ability. 
Where running was for Roger Bannis- 
ter a means of escape, of violent but 
harmless self-expression, it is for Da- 
vid Wesley Santee a way of life. He 
runs in every track meet he can. Be- 
cause he is such a great runner he is a 
valuable gate attraction and meet di- 
rectors eagerly seek his acceptance of 
their invitations. Expense money 
flows Santee’s way. People talk about 
it. People write about it. Investigation 
follows, and suspension. 

Santee has appealed the suspension. 
His defense is no denial of the amount 
of expense money he received or a de- 
nial that it is technically in excess of 
the maximum amount allowed. But he 
holds that the maximum allowed is un- 
realistic, that he is a top-flight athlete 
whose name is widely known and that 
everywhere he goes he is constantly in 
continued on next page 
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demand to appear at schools, at track 
clinics, at luncheons and dinners, on 
radio and television. He holds that an 
athlete of his stature simply cannot 
liv’e in a good hotel, eat in decent 
restaurants, fulfill his obligations and 
still stay within the AAU maximum 
of $12 a day for living expenses, plus 
$3 a day for incidentals. 

In this, of course, Santee is right. 
Ask any traveling businessman how 
far $12 or $15 a day takes him. But the 
question arises; how amateur is an 
amateur who finds it necessary to trav- 
el that much and spend that much? 

That is the crux of the problem. In 
any other major sport, and many 
minor ones, there is a professional out- 
let for the athlete who continues in 
competition past the time most of his 
youthful companions are retiring from 
sport to earn a living. This holds true 
for baseball, football, tennis, basket- 
ball, golf, even figure skating and 
swimming. But what is there for the 
great track and field athlete to do as 
he approaches the full flowering of his 
abilities in his mid-20s? He can go on 
as an amateur or he can quit. If he is 
to go on and compete to the best of his 
ability (and there is no other way to 
compete) he must devote hours each 
day to training, and concentrate most 
of his attention on his running (or 
jumping, or vaulting or whatever). 
He is then pa.st being a so-called 
simon-pure amateur. Running is no 
longer a pastime; it is a career, one 
which involves financial problems be- 
yond those facing theordinary amateur. 

There it is. Runners like Santee are 
more than amateurs and yet are not 
professionals. Unless the laws govern- 
ing the sport are broadened and clari- 
fied the problem will not end with the 
suspension of Santee and the destruc- 
tion of his superb career just as it ap- 
proaches its peak, any more than it did 
when Paavo Xurmi was suspended, or 
Jesse Owens or Gundar Haegg. Other 
young men coming to greatness will 
face the same difficulties, be bur- 
dened with a like feeling of guilt if 
they accept too much expense money, 
thesame economic burden if they don’t. 

The world does change; perhaps it’s 
time the rules do, too. 

HAIRY ORE CARNAL? 

T HIS IS the way Professor Chace 
ends his story of Violate Huskings: 
Dole stork-barker worse rat. Former 
Huskingsascended tutor Carnal’s wick- 


et preposition, an fur lung, Violate, 
sopping historically, an wet better 
tares strumming darner chicks, worse 
becalming Messes Gat-retch. Censor 
fodder worse toe stenchy toe heifer 
wadding. Violate enter Carnal war 
stunning inner orifice offer jesters offer 
pace, lessening tutor jesters raiding 
doze fetal warts: 

“Carnal, door yore tick disk worm- 
ing furrier awful waif?’’ 

(“Shore,” setter stork-barker.) 

“Violate, door yore tick disk car- 
nal furrier awful horsebarn?” 

(“Y-Yap,” set Violate, sopping his- 
torically.' 

Pimple shirker hets an set: 

“Water sham! Suture putty gull an 
suture disher-pated oiled badger lore! 
Suture think shunt hopping tore gnats 
gull lack Violate!’’ 

“Pore Violate! Violate’s garner bay 
ornery aboard inner gelded ketch!’’ 

Hairy Parkings worse melon colic, 
butter worsen disgorged, any set tomb 
shelf : 

“Carnal Gal-retch’s jester cat-nap- 
per hoe cat-napped mar sweat-hard. 
Wail, jest waiter wile— props Hairy 
Parkings kin doer ladle cat-napping 
ham shelf.” 

Servile wicks pest. 

Wan dock gnat, wile Violate’s horse- 
barn worse aware honor baseness trap. 
Hairy gutter lung larder, an clammed 
ope toe Violate’s bet rum windrow. 

“Violate!” Hairy whiskered. “Germ 
pup! Itch yore loafer! Itch Hairy!” 


Violate, herring debt farm oilier 
verse, lipped otter bet, pot honor putty 
ladle bet rum slobbers an expansive 
four-laned, hen-an-brooded horse 
court, an cam tutor windrow. 

“Lessen, Violate,” set Hairy, “ar- 
mor gorin^ware. Armor goring tumor 
groin-murcfer’s form, darning Messy- 
soupy, an armor garner peck carton fur 
mar groin-murder. Peck yore begs, 
Violate! Gad otter disk gelded ketch! 
Clam darner larder, an wail goiter 
garter darn toe Messy-soupy!” 

Furry mint. Violate dint yonder- 
stander loafer’s preposition; den, wet- 
ter harpy, harpy lurk honor phase, 
shay set: 

“Yore rat. Hairy. Arm jester pore 
ladle retch gull— ornery aboard inner 
gelded ketch. Bought 0 bore! Water 
su-ill ketch! Dun heifer feeder pegs! 
Dun heifer mail-car caws an swoop 
otter caw staple! Dun heifer feeder 
checkings an gadder aches an peck 
warms offer vestibules! Dun heifer doe 
nor watching an earning, dun heifer 
warder hearses an maker bets an wash- 
er dashes! Door yore thank armor garn- 
er flier ware firm oil disk lechery? 
Known date! Sordidly nut! An lessen, 
Hairy; heresy ladle gut ad%’erse: Wile 
yore darning Messy-soupy, dun stut- 
ter peck carton furrier groin-murder. 
Kipper ware firmer form, an finer swill 
possession inner stork-barker’s orifice. 
Soil storks an barns, an maggot mul- 
lion dullards. Den comb beck tumor 
windrow wet yore larder!” 


SPECTACLE 


COUNTRY FAIR; INDIA 

The last photographs taken by Ylla, world-famous animal 
photographer, were of this fair, 1 00 miles south of New Delhi 

Once a year, on the fifth day of the moon in a month when the wheat has 
been harvested and the fields are bare, as many as 15,000 persons from 
all the villages in Bharatpur gather at Sinsini for their annual three-day 
fair. A 14-man committee of lambardars (village chieftains) directs the 
fair and its events - racing on bicycles, camels, horses and bullock carts, 
wrestling, dancing and singing of devotional music. In essence, the fair at 
the ancestral village of the Maharajah of Bharatpur is much like those 
at Danbury, Connecticut or Rutland, Vermont — even to the primitive, 
hand-turned Ferris wheel, called a rehent. Rut India can also be modern, 
and for a look at some Western trends on that nation’s sporting front, 
turn to page 19 and a report by SI Correspondent Alexander Campbell. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY YLLA 
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COl'NTKY MATRON, her fealuros shrouded against the gaze of men, 
proudly carries her child and a mass of silver arm ornaments called hathpul. 


WRESTLKKS COMPETE for the 
Maharajah’s prizes, 400 rupees (?84) 
and the right to keep for a year a sil- 
ver mace which is modeled after that 
carried by the monkey god, Hanuman. 


DANClNt; is a big part of the fair 
too, and this boy is one of many who 
draw crowds with skilled exhibitions 
of traditional village dances. Bharat- 
pur also is famous fur Us drum dance. 






Rl’I.UX'K t'ARTS, like Roman chariots, line up before the big 
race under the direction of a village chieftain (left of center, 
above). The bullocks were dragging loads the day before and, 
quite obviously, are not built for speed. Drawing their carts 


(bahilist), the animals make about 10 miles an hour. The picture 
below is the last ever taken by Vila, who was photographing the 
race from the hood of a slow-moving jeep when it struck an ob- 
struction and pitched her to the ground, injuring her fatally. 



INDIA'S GIRLS: FROM PURDAH 
TO THE PLAYING FIELDS 


W Hii.K India cherishes the past, its people are fast be- 
coming accustomed to living in a modern world. And, 
while they still play the old games Vila photographed, they 
are also caught up in a social revolution in sports— a trend 
so far-reaching in India it has even touched the women. 

Twenty-two young women trooped onto the field at New 
Delhi’s National Sports Stadium recently for the first all- 
India women’s football match. They wore short divided 
skirts, blue or maroon jerseys, and their braided black hair 
was tied with red ribbons. A thousand fans rose in the 
stands to cheer as Bombay’s comely Bessie de Souza, 19- 
year-old captain of the Blues, won the tos.s and admonished 
her team: "Now girls, remember, no charging, jumping, 
pushing, knocking or tripping.” Be.ssie’s Blues beat the 
Maroons, captained by 15-year-old Rita Mukerjee, three 
goals to two. 

Before World War II, most Indian girls, whether Hindu 
or Moslem, were kept in strict purdah. They dared not 
show their faces in public and were not supposed even to 
possess legs. Today they play most games, including polo. 
In Delhi last month glamorous Indian film stars donned 
pads to play cricket. One went to bat in a shalwar (knee- 
length silken tunici and pajama trousers, and 2,000 of her 
fans rushed the umpire when he declared her out. 

“The football field has been hitherto an exclusively ma.s- 
culine domain,” says Begum Aizaz Raisul, president of the 
All-India Women’s Hockey Association. "I am glad Indian 
women are coming forward to take their rightful place. 
They are developing a sense of discipline, teamwork and 
tolerance.” Says Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani, wife of India’s 
Socialist leader Acharya Kripalani and herself a member 
of parliament: ‘T wish them all success.” 

Indian men have been playing Western games for a long 
time (India's first touring cricket team went abroad in 
1886 1 but until recently Western sports were confined to an 
Indian upper crust closest to British rulers. The British 
themselves picked up polo from Indian princes and many 
a maharajah’s or nawab’s son has wielded a straight bat 
and bowled a wicked ball on the playing fields of Eton. The 
roll call of India's crack cricketers reads like a list of blue- 
blooded names from Taller' a society page. 

But Western sports are rapidly filtering down to those 
below. Young Indians formerly took their physical culture 
in the form of yoga exercises. They would sit long hours 
with their right feet on their left thighs and their left feet 
on their right thighs, breathing deeply and concentrating 
on the tips of their noses. But today every .school and 


by ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 


college in India has Western-style athletics. The result is 
that low-caste students with good muscular development 
fearlessly bruise many a contemplative Brahman in the 
hurly-burly of Western sports. 

To encourage further growth of Western sports, India’s 
minister of women’s health, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, re- 
cently coaxed to her country the British soccer coach, Ron 
Meades, and the Czech table tennis expert, Victor Barna. 
The India Volleyball .Association invited a Russian volley- 
ball coach. Not to be outdone, the United States has sent 
a basketball expert as well as Swimmer Sammy Lee, Pole 
Vaulter Bob Richards, Sprinter Jesse Owens and Olympic 
Decathlon Champion Robert Mathias. Indians freely hint 
that these sporting visitors from the free world have done 
the West more good than many speeches about democracy. 
(One Russian soccer team, on the other hand, somewhat 
marred Indo-Soviet relations by leaving their boots lying 
about on their hosts’ beds and discarding banana peels in 
lavatory bowls.) 

Though India has many soccer associations, and tourna- 
ments are regularly played in all cities, the standard of 
play remains low. Indians do better at field hockey. They 
won the event in the 1952 Olympics and this year in a 
strenuous 14-week tour of New Zealand and Australia, the 
Delhi Wanderers played 38 matches, lost only one and 
scored a total of 203 goals to their opponents’ 23. 

Last year India (with Indian women participating) car- 
ried off four gold medals for the high jump, discus and 
hammer throw, 110-meter race and women’s relay race in 
the Inter-Asian games at Manila. This year at Wimbledon, 
India’s Ramanathan Krishnan lost to Chile’s Luis Ayala 
in the third round and India's Naresh Kumar lost to Tony 
Trahert in the fourth round. In the quarter-finals of the 
doubles, the Indians lost to Australia’s Rex Hartwig and 
Lew Hoad. In the interzone finals for the Thomas Cup, the 
world badminton championship, India beat the U.S. this 
year, six matches to three. 

But cricket is still the Western game in which Indians 
excel. In March of this year an India cricket team toured 
Pakistan and played 14 test and provincial matches. All 
five test matches were drawn. In the sacred name of crick- 
et the Pakistan government lifted nearly all travel re- 
strictions and, for the first time since partition, thousands 
of Indians poured into Pakistan without being chivvied 
by suspicious officials on both sides of the border. Ex- 
plained Iskander Mirza, Pakistan’s minister of interior 
affairs, "Nehru and I are both keen cricketers.” Ce n oj 
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GREAT DAY FOR 


It was a week in which the five bulldozers of major 
college football — Maryland. Michigan Stale, Oklahoma, 
West Virginia and I’CLA — continued their crunching 
way through what little opposition is left them, as did 
the heroes from Trinity, Alfred, College of Emporia, 
Heidelberg, Idaho State, Centre, Juniata, Muskingum 


and 16 other small colleges whose 1955 records are 
still immaculate. 

But, above all, last Saturday was a great day to be 
back on the old campus in such collegiate way stations 
as Cambridge, New Haven, Champaign, Knoxville and 
Berkeley. It was a day when the overmatched boys at 


ILLINOIS 25 

MICHIGAN 6 

“How good is Michigan, really?” has 
been a favorite football question ever 
since the Wolverines squeezed past 
Michigan State on the second week- 
end of its season. Illinois, which had 
already lost three of its four conference 
games, may have provided the answer 
last Saturday. The Illini ran all over 
their disorganized visitors from Ann 
Arbor, accumulating 46J yards from 
scrimmage against only 190. The final 
score was a perfectlj’ fair measure of 
the difference between the two teams 
that day, but it must be remembered 
that ever since the time of Red Grange, 
Illinois has enjoyed luring a favored 
Michigan team to Champaign for an 
afternoon of humiliation. 


Much of last week’s effervescence at 
Champaign came from the perform- 
ance of Bob Mitchell, a skinny substi- 
tute sophomore halfback who helped 
break up the half-time tie of 6- 6 by car- 
rying the ball 173 yards in 10 tries 
after he entered the game in the third 
quarter. Part of it came from the dis- 
mal failure of Michigan’s passing at- 
tack to its two great ends. Ron Kramer 
and Tom Maentz, who caught only 
three of 21 passes for 17 yards. 

But there is nothing quite like knock- 
ing over a Rose Bowl favorite, and 
Champaign loved the feeling. Now the 
Wolverines are tied with Michigan 
State for the Big Ten lead, and aft- 
er their earlier wobbly victories over 
Northwestern, Minnesota and Iowa, 
the conference is wondering if Michi- 
gan has lucked out for the last time. 


YALE 14 

ARMY 12 

Yale and Army have played football 
together off and on since 1893, but 'his 
year’s game was to be the last of a 
memorable series because of an Ivy 
League theory that its teams are no 
longer tough enough for such high- 
powered outside competition. Last year 
the Cadets verified this theory by a 
48-7 score. This year, with All-America 
End Don Holleder at quarterback. 
Army moved into the Yale Bowl as a 
three-touchdown favorite. 

Early in the game the point spread 
looked justified. Army dominated the 
first quarter and sent a couple of Yale 
first-stringers limping to the sidelines. 
At the start of the second (juartcr they 
took only five running plays to move 
55 yards for their first touchdown, but 
they missed the conversion. 

All of a sudden, the Elis forgot their 
Ivy League manners. Their line out- 
charged the Cadets, their backs ran 
around and sometimes over Army lack- 
lers. They built a 14-6 lead, and it 
wasn’t until five minutes before the 
end that Holleder completed his first 
three passes for a second touchdown, 
but it was too late. With temperatures 
on the field running high— and even 
higher among the 61,000 seated in the 
Bowl— Yale ended the series as they 
started it: ahead. 

Depre.s.sed but not discouraged, Don 
Holleder told what it is like to be a 
quarterback; “Well, sir, you have a lot 
more responsibility, but I think I’m be- 
ginning to get the hang of it. The trou- 
ble is on a day like today, if you have 
nowhere to pass the ball, you just can’t 
run with it if they rush you like that. 
That’s when it’s tough.” 
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OLD GRADS 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 

home ripped up the form charts and turned their dreams 
of glory into gleeful reality (see below). Football, they 
were showing the country, is still a game of marvelous 
surprise, where the emotions of one unexpected victory, 
even one long run such as (hat of a Penn back against 
Notre Dame, can cure an entire season of frustration. 





LONCEST RUN of thp year: Frank Riepl of I’enn going 108 
yards for touchdown after taking Notre Dame’s opening kickoff. 


TENNESSEE 7 

GEORGIA TECH 7 

They are rebuilding football at Ten- 
nessee this year under Coach Bowden 
Wyatt, who learned his craft from 
General Bob Neyland, the university’s 
football father. Last Saturday another 
Neyland protege, Coach Bobby Dodd 
of Georgia Tech, brought the nation’s 
eighth-ranking team to Knoxville to 
show 47,000 homecoming rooters how 
far their new movement had to go. As 
the old grads were settling in their 
seats, the Volunteers marched straight 
to a touchdown in nine plays. Then 
they held on doggedly until Tech even- 
tually tied the score in the fourth quar- 
ter. But all around Knoxville you’d 
have thought the Tennessee youth 
mo; pment had already arrived. 


undersized backfield but couldn’t pre- 
vent third- and fourth-period touch- 
downs which gave the Bears their 
first conference victory of 1955 and the 
Pacific coast its biggest surprise of the 
season. 

HARVARD 7 

PRINCETON 6 

Harvard is known as a November foot- 
ball team, which means it drifts aim- 
lessly through its schedule until it is 
time to play Princeton and Y ale for the 
Big Three title. Princeton likes to win 
them all and had a perfect 4-0 Ivy 
League record until it went to Cam- 
bridge last Saturday. But the Tigers 
lacked the services of Royce Flippin, 
their captain and star tailback who 
ha.s been crippled with a trick knee and 


has confined his activity to three plays 
against Columbia and winning the pre- 
game flip of the coin in every game so 
far. Nonetheless, Princeton had reason 
to reganl Harvard as merely a warmup 
for next week’s Yale game. 

It was dark and rainy in Harvard 
Stadium, but most of Princeton 'sgloom 
came from a pair of Harvard halfbacks, 
Dexter Lewis and James Joslin. When 
.loslin threw an eight-yard pass to 
Lew'is for the Crimson’s third-period 
touchdown, William E. Crosby III 
came in to kick the extra point. When 
Princeton's Dick Martin missed his 
team’s conversion withonlylli 4 minutes 
left to play, it meant the Tigers’ first 
loss at Cambridge in 13 years. The rain 
was scarcely enough to dampen Har- 
vard joy at the prospects of keeping 
the Big Three title. end 


CALIFORNIA 20 

WASHINGTON 6 

After dropping a humiliating 47 0 de- 
cision to UCLA two weeks ago, Coach 
Lynn Waldorf, who not so long ago had 
sent three consecutive California teams 
to the Rose Bowl, growled: “One of 
these days we got to get hack into this 
conference.’’ The otice-Golden Bears 
had beaten only puny Pennsylvania 
when they entered their Memorial Sta- 
dium in Berkeley last Saturday against 
Washington, still regarded as an out- 
side chance to upset UCLA and rep- 
resent the West in the Rose Bowl. 

With the score tied at half time, 
Pappy Waldorf turned over the chores 
to a third-string quarterback named 
Ralph Hoffman and two 140-pound 
halfbacks— Donn Smith and Nat Bra- 
zitl. The 219-pound Wasliington line 
lumberwl awkwardly in chase of this 
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YANKS CAPTURE 
JAPAN 



The Dodgers may have won Ihe Series but in Japan the 
New York Yankees are still the champions of the world. 
The honored descendants of Ruth were greeted, feted and 
cheered by millions, and everybody had a wonderful time 


by CURTIS PRENDERGAST 

I T WAS 10 minutes of 4 one day last week in the Japanese 
city of Nagoya, and out at Chunichi Stadium the base- 
ball game was in the last of the eighth. Tommy Sturdivant 
waspitchingfortheNew York Yankees; Nagoya's Chunichi 
Dragons had the bases loaded, two out, and the count 
three-and-two on the batter. Casey Stengel was already 
clomping up out of the dugout, and all Nagoya that wasn’t 
at the ball park leaned closer to the radio. 

-■^t precisely this moment a young bank robber ran into a 
downtow'n Nagoya bank, scooped up 2 million yen and 
jumped into a waiting taxi. The engine stalled and that was 
that — but until then the bank robber had been working on 
eminently sound principle. That is, there’s no better time 
to heist a Japanese bank than when e\'er 3 ’’body in town has 
his mind on Casey Stengel and the Yankees. 

Japan has seen a lot of American major leaguers, start- 
ing with John McGraw and Charlie Comiskey back in 
1913, going up through Stengel himself in 1922, Babe Ruth 
and Lou Gehrig in 1934, and Mrs. DiMaggio just last year. 

But the current six- week Hawaii, Japan, Okinawa, Phil- 
ippine and Guam tour is the first time the Yankees have 
ever come out to the Orient as a team; for the Japanese, 
who take baseball with a combination of holy dedication 
and bizarre innovation completely their own, this has pre- 
sented numerous opportunities. 

The promoters have been able to figure a w’ay of throw- 
ing in the first ball appropriate to the age; dropping it 
from an airplane swooping low over second base. The Jap- 
anese public has been able to paw their heroes happily in de- 
lirious mob scenes; a few have even been able to invade the 
Yankee dugout and get autographs from a team that seems 
to do nothing between times at bat except wear out foun- 
tain pens (literally) signing boxfuls of souvenir baseballs. 

FOR MORE YANKEE PICTURES TURN PAGE 
TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE S6 






YANKEES IN JAPAN continued 

They were there to play baseball, and play baseball 
they did. Hut in between — when they were not at 
official receptions or makinjj theater appearances — 
(he Yankees and their wives had fun being tourists. 
They visited tearooms, tried out chopsticks, went 
shopping for kimonos and were entertained by geisha 


YANKEES ON STAGE of Nippon 
Theater in Tokyo grin in aimisement 
a.s left-hander Whitey Ford accepts 
boutiiiet of flowers from liny Japa- 
nese girl wearing elaborate kimono. 


YANKS AT PARTY in their honor 
at Tokyo’s Nikkalsu Hotel were wel- 
comed by Hiraku Watanabeof news- 
paper sponsoring tour. Here he greets 
Yogi Berra and Yogi's wife Carmen. 





STRUGGLES. 


YANKS IN TEAHOUSE ate.suki* 
yaki, drank sake, watched geisha sing 
and dance. Pitcher Tom Morgan, 
with wife, Wanda, laughs as he Ls 
fooled by geisha’s cat’s-cradle trick. 


YANKS IN KIMONO SHOP in- 
clude Gil McDougald (tonrr left i who 
watches wife Lucille (center) and 
W'anda Morgan try on kimonos. 
Price is 40,000 yen, or about $110. 





THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SPORT 


HORSES, HEROES 
AND GODFREY 


Amid trumpets and (op hats the nation’s best horses 
and riders entered into competition on the East and 
West coasts. San Francisco’s Cow Palace echoed to 
the hoofs of quick cutting ponies and crack Chilean 
cavalry, while New York’s Madison Square Garden 
offered the glitter of high society, a TV star in a new role 
and a heroic Mexican veteran of international jumping 



COURAGEOUS COMPETITOR, General Humberto Mariles of 
Mexico won faultless classes in Garden despite painful broken coccyx. 


TOP-HATTED OFFICIALS Whitney Stone, Andrew M. Montgom- 
ery and General Alfred G. Tuckerman watch National in New York. 











FAMILY CREW, BROWARD POPPELLS OF FORT PI E RCE. FLA. AN D T Wl NS FRANCES AN D FELI X. WATC H LATECOM ERS F I 


TAMPA HOUSEWIFE Mrs. Angie Henderson has conservation agents 

trip's best tales under yachting cap, once caught a bass Ronald Purdom, Newt Chase and 
which had been kicked senseless by Kissimmee cow. Robert Pfister sip coffee after day 


YOUNG MARINER Henry Sistnink, 18, 
of Tampa, mans pint-sized craft, a 9-footer. 
Traveling alone, Henry ran aground twice. 






OUTBOARD MOTOR KING Rutph Evinrudp and rpccnt bride, SinK^r P'rances 
Langford, dock cruiser for midday break. After two days on small bout the honey- 
mooners boarded Evinrude's 118-foot yacht Cliaiitirleer to finish four-day outing. 


WONDERFUL WORLD coutiniied 


KISSIMMEE 
BOAT RIDE 


The captains and crews of .'5.50 pleasure craft from 22 
states and Canada cruise the Kissimmee Valley’s 
historic waterways and savor a loni; weekend of spray 
kicking and cainpint! in Florida’s annual Boat-a-C'adc 
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CONVERSATION PIECE: 

SUBJECT: STIRLING MOSS 


At 26 Stirling Moss is one of the world’s great racing drivers. lie 
is president of his own firm, waxes poetic when he thinks of the 

by PAUL DEUTSCHMAN 

^‘exhilaration of acceleration” and uses phrases such as “Oh, cracky!” 


M otor racing,” said Stirling Craufurd Moss, the 
handsome, bony-cheeked lad on the opposite page 
who at 26 is one of the world’s great racing drivers, “isn’t 
one of the arts, but I think it's as near to art as you can 
get, mechanically. There’s a kind of poetry of motion to 
it, a feeling of rhythm, of perfect balance. When I w-as a 
kid, I used to enter a lot of steeplechase races— my sister 
Pat did too. and the balance between driver and motor, to 
my mind, is very similar to that between rider and horse. 

"I suppose people race because of the terrific challenge 
involved. You try to conquer something— like climbing 
Mount Everest. But speed itself isn’t the great stimula- 
tion. After all, speed's a relative thing — you can get as 
much thrill spinning at 20 mile.s an hour as you can get 
going a hundred on a straightaway. It’s really the accel- 
eration that's important. There’s what I call the exhilara- 
tion of acceleration — and usually it comes when you’re 
going around a corner. One of my most exhilarating ex- 
periences was in my first race in a Mercedes, in Argentina 
last January — when I opened the accelerator while corner- 
ing and could feel that the wheels were at their absolute 
limit of drift and I came within one foot of the side of the 
road. It is a fantastic experience, when you feel you’ve 
reached the absolute speed you can get with the absolute 
wheelspin.” 

It is an experience, incidentally, that Moss has enjoyed 
with satisfying regularity during the past year. In the sea- 
son just ended he finished second only to the great Juan 
Manuel Fangio of Argentina in the world Grand Prix stand- 
ings. The two. Moss supposedly not yet ready, Fangio the 
master, were each other's principal competition, even 
though, as drivers for Mercedes, they were teammates. 
Moss beat Fangio four times, once in a Grand Prix event 
and three times in sports car races. The first and greatest 
time was last May, when Moss became the first Englishman 
ever to win the Mille Miglia, racing his sports car over the 
tortuous, twisting 1,000-mile Italian course at an incred- 
ible 98 mph clip, a new record. 

Out of his car, Moss hardly slows down. During a recent 
visit to his office, the walls of which are plastered with 
pin-ups of scantily clad starlets and pictures of Jaguars, 
Coopers, Maseratis and Mercedes-Benzes, he moved rest- 
lessly about the narrow room as two secretaries batted 
away furiously on typewriters. Occasionally he brought his 
lithe-muscled, quarterback frame to a halt behind one or 
another of the girls, to scan— in a quick, executive moment 


— the letter she was writing. “We get over 8,000 requests 
for photographs a year,” he said to his American visitor, 
“We’re Stirling Moss. Limited— became a limited com- 
pany in January ’.61 and we’re equipped to handle any- 
thing from a pin to a steam roller. Riglit now, it’s only 
motor racing— but later on, it might be anything. 

“People are much more enthusiastic about racing in 
England than in the States, you know. The spirit’s differ- 
ent. In America you have chiefly Indianapolis and dirt 
tracks and you can understand why amateurs don’t want 
to race there. We have more opportunities to race here 
and there’s not much difference between a professional and 
some amateur who spends every spare shilling on cars. 
Last year, there were over 10,000 competitors’ licenses is- 
sued in England.” 

A phone rang. Moss signed to a secretary to take the call. 

“Oh, cracky!” he said to his visitor. “We’ll never have a 
chance to talk. Look, let’s get out of here and have a 
cup ol tea.” 

He moved quickly out through the narrow doorway and 
onto the roof. The office is a kind of modest penthouse 
above a small building on William IV Street, in downtown 
London. On the first floor. Moss flipped open a door. "Is 
Pop here?” he asked a girl in a white nurse’s uniform. 

“No, Stirling, not yet.” 

He shut the door. "That’s my father’s office. At least, 
one of them. He’s a dentist and has eight surgeries scattered 
around town. You really ought to talk to Pop— he’s pres- 
ident of the British Racing and Sports Car Club and, you 
know, he raced at Indianapolis back in '24 and ’25, in a 
Fronly-Ford. The ‘Racing Dentist,' they called him. He 
won 15th place the first year. And ask him to show you 
that picture of himself taken with Henry and Edsel Ford, 
Barney Oldfield, Cliff Durant, the Chevrolet brothers— 
practically every famous, old-time American automobile 
figure is in it and it’s a collector’s item.” 

A young man in a hurry, Moss skittered across the street, 
his visitors panting behind him through the rain, and led 
the way into a Lyons Tea Shoppe. Seated at a corner table, 
Moss began sipping tea, in the quick, intense but not 
nervous motions that mark almost everything he does. 
Then he leaned back, carefully fitted a cigarette into a 
silver-and-black holder and lit it up. 

"Racing, for me,” Moss said, “brings the satisfaction of 
doing something really well, and with rhythm— such as 
continued on page 5S 
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BEHIND WHEEL OF mERCEOES. MOSS IS ALERT, SURGEON-NEAT FIGURE IN ALL-WHITE 




How to tell California Saddle Leather 



r OOk F()!{ SCARS from llie hot branding iron. 

_j Imltle.s witli otiior critters, barbed wire, and 
heel fly biles on California Saddle Leather. Its 
.saddle -smooth, natural to(> grain is liever dis- 
guised by saridj;a|>ering or painting. .America .s 
finest billfolds, luggage, handbags, bells, ladies' 
shoes, camera rases, toilet kits and oilier per.«ona! 
leather accessories are crafted of this leather uilh 
the frivndly feel. See the new showings at your 
favorite store today... in Viestern golden russet 
and a range of smart, aniline colors. 



Don't be misled by rustlers; the genuine is branded 

California Saddle Leather'' 


°Our trade mark — A. K. Salz Co., Tanners, Santa Cruz, California 




Folded, it's a regular 
hip-pocket billfold. 

Ftot, it's o slim, sleek 
breost-pocket secretary. 
Deeper bill pockets for 
foreign or American money. 
Will corry passport, tool 
Removable photo-card case 
with over-sized windows. 
Colifornia Saddle Leather 
in a choice of rich colors. 
$7.50, at fine stores 
all ocross the country. 
Others from $5 to $50. 
Prices plus fax. 

‘Protected by 

"an Inviiifale Stitch"* 


Prince Gardner 
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DON’T BE AFRAID OF THE 
SCREECH OWL 


Thouj'h his history is full of dread and superstition, this little ball of 
feathers is actually a useful, mellifluous and fascinating bird of night 


F ai.I. timk is owl time. As the nights grow crisp and the 
migratory birds hustle .southward, owls become more 
in evidence. It is at this time of the year that Americans 
are most apt to encounter the screech owl, the country’s 
best-known member of this family of night operators. 

Screech owls, being nonmigratory, are around at all 
times of the year, but in the fall they bestir themselves 
and move about in search of winter quarters. As a result 
people find them in all sorts of unexpected places. When 
they .see this small, furtive figure in the dusk or hear its 
drawn-out, <juavering cry, they react in one of two ways. 
They either experience a feeling of dread or one of delight. 
It is astonishing that two schools of reaction to owls should 
persist in enlightened America — but they do. 

The origins of the dread school go back farther than 
anyone can trace. Pliny, the Roman nature man, gave the 
screech owl a terrible billing. 

“The Scritch Owl,” says an early translation of his com- 
mentary, “alwayes betokeneth some heavie newes, and is 
most execrable and accursed. In summer he is the very 
monster of the night, neither singing out cleare, but utter- 
ing a certain heavie groane of doleful mourning, and there- 
fore if he be scene to flie abroad in any place it prognosti- 
cateth some fereful misfortune.” 

Members of the delight school take just the opposite 
view. They look upon this 10-inch bird with the sprightly 
ear tufts as a cheery, almost comical creature. They like to 
have it around for numerous reasons. They point out that 
there is nothing sinister about the bird, not even its voice. 
In fact, if you listen closely to its call you learn that it is 
not a screech at all but has a soft, liquid tone as the notes 
run down the scale. It was .lohn Burroughs, the romanticist 
of the woods, who contended that the song of the screech 
owl is the most beautiful sound in nature. 

Economically the screech owl is definitely a delight. In- 
vestigations of their stomach contents have proved that 
the greater part of their food consists of insects. They also 
dote on mice, frogs, lizards and some smaller birds. 

Unaware of either school, the screech owl. Olun aido, 
makes itself at home in almost all sections of the country, 


extending into both Canada and Mexico. Scientists have 
delineated 15 subspecies, hut mostly their differences are 
so slight they are apparent only to the scientific eye. 

The screech owls ol the eastern states, however, pro\ ide a 
choice of two colors, red and gray. This is not a racial differ- 
ence, but is a color phase which is hard to explain, being 
unrelated to either age or sex. Even the same family may 
contain both the reddish-brown owls and the gray ones. In 
the Northwest there is a similar phenomenon, but there 
the color phases are gray and dark brown. 

A scientist friend of mine near Boonton, N..J. reached 
into the hollow of an elm tree one day and pulled out a 
gray screech owl. Being of the delight school, he banded 
the bird and turned it loose. About a week later he hap- 
pened to think of his owl and went back to the tree. He 
pulled out a screech owl all right, hut it was a red one. He 
turned it loose and later went back to the tree again. This 
time he pulled out a gray screech owl, but it had no band. 
The fourth time he went back he found the original banded 
owl in the hollow. These maneuvers proved that there were 
at least three different owls using the same hollow tree, ap- 
parently on a first-oome-first-served basis. 

There comes a time when the young of the screech owl 
emerge into the world of moonlight and shadow. Sometimes 
they sit in a row like so many knobs on the limb, waiting 
for their parents to bring them food. It is at this time that 
the adult screech owls, weighing only six or seven ounces, 
become fierce out of all proportion to their size. Out of the 
black of night this small feathered fury will swoop down 
on silent wings and fly at the head of the unwitting passer- 
by, -sometimes knocking his hat off or at least scaring him 
out of seven years’ growth. 

If the innocent victim happens to be a member of the 
dread school, he will tear home and live in apprehension 
for weeks lest the curse of the screech owl do him harm. If 
he is a member of the delight school he is apt to switch over 
to the dread .side for a few minutes until he can collect his 
wits. Then, with reason regained, he starts hunting around 
for those balls of feathers with the big. round eyes which 
he knows are not far away. (jT^ o) 


^ ROUND-EYEO WITH SURPRISE. TWO CONHECTICUT SCREECH OWLS STARE AT CAMERA’S PLASH 
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'IF YOU PLAY FOOTBALL RIGHT, 
IT WILL PLAY ITSELF RIGHT’ 



O NE AFTERNOON last fall, unranked 
Texas Christian University was 
playing one of the nation's top teams, 
the University of Oklahoma. To the 
surprise of all who watched, it was a 
tight, tense contest. It was never tenser 
than at the moment when the Horned 
Frogs unleashed a 38-yard pass that a 
TCU halfback miraculously caught as 
he dove for it in the end zone. 

The field judge, watching the play, 
signaled a touchdown. Fifty thousand 
spectators and the entire Oklahoma 
team thought it was a touchdown too 
—one that might well have meant the 
game. But two Texas Christian players 
felt differently. The ball, they told the 
official, had bounced and then been 
caught. Texas Christian, although it 
continued to lead offensively through- 
out the rest of the game and had the 
ball on Oklahoma’s 7-yard line when 
the whistle blew, lost by 16-21. 

To the Oklahoma coaching staff, the 
spectators and everybody else who 
saw or heard about it, this was an ex- 
treme case indeed of sticking to the 
letter of a principle. Anyone well ac- 
quainted with Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, however, would be less sur- 
prised. Principle might well be the 
nickname of TCU’s athletic director 
and longtime head coach, Leo Robert 
Meyer, had he not long ago acquired 
the affectionate tag of Dutch. And 
principle this year, too, has served him 
well. After scoring some of the season’s 
more spectacular upsets — 32-0 over 
Texas Tech; 21-19 over Miami (Flor- 
ida)— and compiling a 6-1 record so 
far, the Horned Frogs are among the 


So says contented Dutch Meyer (left) of Texas Christian University, a 
man with an enviable record on and olT the field, and he adds; ‘The 
greatest enemy a coach has is the alumni body. They like him. They 
want to help him. And to prove it they're going to buy him a little 
talent here and there. If he lets them do it, he is digging his own grave’ 


by SETH KANTOR 


nation’s top 10 teams and pleasing 
everybody concerned: players, coach- 
ing staff, fans and alumni. 

Still and all, it isn’t easy, in a col- 
lege surrounded by some of the biggest 
of the big-time teams, to adhere as 
rigidly to principle as Dutch Meyer 
does. In the football world of today, 
some of his rules sound as outmoded as 
the flying wedge: no recruitment of 
players; development of talent as it 
comes from the small cities and towns 
which are the natural reservoir of 
TCU’s student body: no undue stress 
on victory and strict disregard of pres- 
sure for same from over-enthusiastic 
alumni — in a word, football as it was 
originally intended to be played: for 
sportsmanship and for fun. 

FIFTY FOOTBALL SEASONS 

Unlike Yale’s President Whitney 
Griswold, who feels that such prin- 
ciples should be legislated into the 
game (SI, Oct. 17, 1955 1 Dutch Meyer 
believes that they will follow naturally 
if the game is played naturally— and 
he has been playing it that way, man 
and boy, for nearly 50 football sea- 
sons. He started as a tough, barefooted 
water boy, went on to become a slash- 
ing, 5-foot 7-inch star halfback, then 
coach, head coach and finally athletic 
director— all for Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. He has not done badly. In his 
19 years as head coach he guided three 
teams to the Southwest Conference 
championship and seven to bowl 
games. Time and again his Horned 
Frogs have risen to knock off teams 
ranked far higher than they. He took 


a baseball-playing sophomore and 
turned out a passer named Sammy 
Baugh. He never made a lot of money 
at Texas Christian, and he never want- 
ed to. He turned down offers to go to 
far more luxurious universities be- 
cause he loved his Horned Frogs; and 
through it all he had fun. 

In Dutch Meyer’s philosophy, the 
most important thing for a coach is to 
know how to relax, once he is off the 
field and out of the game. On the field, 
Dutch is as intense and excitable as 
any man, shouting, cheering, weeping, 
trampling his hat into the grass when 
his team wins; but after the game he 
follows his precepts to the letter. ‘T 
made it a rule ev’ery Sunday to go to 
the country,” he says, “to get away 
from football completely, no matter 
what happened on Saturday. I went 
to my farm south of town, where there 
was no telephone to answer, no water 
to fish, no animals to hunt. I just 
walked around, looked at a couple of 
cows, and cleared my head of foot- 
ball. Sunday can be the most frustrat- 
ing, lonely day of all. Too late to play 
yesterday's game. Too early for tomor- 
row’s scrimmage. 

“I went up to see Bud Wilkinson at 
his home, when Bud was having some 
stomach trouble. I said, ‘Bud, if you’re 
half as smart as I think you are, you’ll 
buy you 100 acres of that worthless 
Oklahoma sandy loam around here. 
You won’t make money off it. You’ll 
probably lose some. But you’ll cer- 
tainly live longer.’ Bud took his Sun- 
days too hard. Certainly Saturday 
couldn’t have bothered him.” 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Dutch turned down the job at Okla- 
homa nine years ago. "We could have 
gone several places for much more 
money, but my late wife and I, l)less 
her, were happy. Vou can’t eat the 
money. You can't pack it over the 
River. If a man is happy in his work 
and has a happy place to live, there is 
nothing else he can hope to have.” 

It was also 111 yeans ago that Dutch 
look on Abe Martin as as.sistant coach. 
"Abe would be my successor.” he said; 
"I hand-picked him- He’s a warm, folk- 
sy philosopher and every boy on the 
team, down to the fifth string, goe.s all 
out for him. 

"In the Alabama game this year, the 
Frogs were sluggish and tight in the 
first half. It was a nothing-nothing tie 
at the half, and Alu* wandered into the 
dressing room, taking his time, chew- 
ing on his cigar a little, kind of glanc- 
ing around at his worried-looking lioys. 
'.Men,' he finally drawlcKl, ‘you played 
the first half just exactly right. It 
would he real fine if you could play the 
second half a little just exactly righler.’ 

"The boys tluiuglU about that for a 
couple of seconds, then all at once they 
began to laugh an‘l the tension was 
gone. They scored twice in the first 
four minutes of the second half and 
won the game ‘21-0. 

"When we played Arkansas, it was 
our left tackle. Norm Hurnil'.on, who 
is built like a fireplug but deceptively 
fast, who scored first. He intercepted 
a pass and ran 40 yards through a 
mob. Vern HallbecK. our fullback, had 
Jumped high and tipped the ball to 
Hamilton and then big Vern went 
down, crashing to the ground and 
writhing around in obvious pain. 

"When \'ern did get up. he got up 
slowly, tears coming down his cheeks. 



JIM SWINH IS TCU'S NtWEST RUNNING STAR 


He insisted on staying in the game. 

"He wasn't hurl. The sight of stiuat, 
220-pound Hamilton waddling quick- 
ly through all tho.sp players on the way 
to a score had struck him luiui\'- He 
had simply douliled up with laughtfr. 

"The boys kept enjoying themseh'es 
and had the game won, 2B-0. in the 
last quarter, against a lough opponent. 
Abe was picking the Ijench clean. Kveti 
our reserves went storming 78 yards 
down the field. It was our ball on the 
Arkansas 1-yartl-line, 25 seconds left 
in the game. The reserves fell into a 
little discussion in the huddle, ‘(gentle- 
men, the camera.s are ready,’ Dick 
Finney said. He's a tough, little junior, 
dead game. ‘We are about to make 
history. Which one of you cliowder- 
heads wishes to run the ball for a 
touchdown?’ Nobody spoke uji. one 
being just as modest as the other. Fin- 
ney picked out Jim Shofner, a half- 
back. ‘You, Jim, will be today’s big 


hero,' he said. ‘Prepare a dre.ssing room 
speech to the press and take the ball 
on a dive tackle. Bless you one and all 
and good afternoon.' 

"They came hollering out of the 
huddle. The ball was snapped. Finney 
was hit by several hundred Arkansas 
linemen before he could hand off. He 
and Shofner and the ball wound up 
several feel from each other and the 
game was over. 

■“(lood afternoon to you,’ one of 
our linemen laughed. 

"Wor.se things can happen than 
throwing an extra score away. I've 
known loo many coaches who get in- 
terested in liow a player can win Sat- 
urday’s game. But Abe, drawing the 
boys to him like his cigar was a pied 
pipe, frets mostly about how they 
approach the other six days of tlie 
week. He helps them over the big prob- 
lems and figures if they have all the 
right rules learned about life and play 
football right, then football will get 
it.self plaj-ed right.” 

Dutch Meyer and TCI' are them- 
selves the best proof of that statement. 
It was he who began the tradition of 
giant upsets and good .sport.smanship 
at any cost at Texas Christian. 

Dutch wanted to win more than 
anything else. He wanted particularly 
to win over Southern Methodist, his 
traditional rival. In 1948, Southern 
Methodist was favored to beat him 
soundly, especially with its Gil John- 
son-to-Doak Walker passing attack. 

Johnson was going into the game 
with a lightly bandaged bad knee. It 
would have been easy to tackle him 
hard and get him out of the way fast. 
Flasy and customary. Instead, Dutch 
gave his underdogs explicit instruc- 
tions not to hit the bandaged leg at 
any time. "Tackle him hard at the 
hips, smash that pass down, intercept 
the hell out of it,’’ he shouted. "But 
flon’t cripple that boy.” 

They played the way he wanted it 
and almost got another big victory. 
Johnson surprised them, though, by 
running 22 yard.s in the final moments 
of the game and Southern MetliodLst 
tied it up 7-7 in a thrilling finish. 

Dutch threw down his hat and 
smashed it with his feet and perhaps 
there were some among his players 
who thought that Johnson might 
have left the game a little earlier. 
But they learned a lesson anyway, 
because it wa.s Dutch who was elected 
president of the American Football 
Coaches Association at the next elec- 
tion and also to the board of direc- 
tors of football’s Hall of Fame. 

coniiuudl on next page 
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*'Gee! Two heads 
ARE better than one!” 


yes, Angostura loads a double life! 
Not only does it make Manhattans 
the tastiest truest be^uiler of. them 
all, it also gives your soups and sal- 
ads real piquant style. Remember, 
when it comes to food OR drink, 
don’t forget the Angostura ! 




Indispensable in drinks . . . 

Irresistible in foods! 


You enjoy sports more 

You enjoy more sports 

When you read SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



DUTCH MEYER 

coiilinited from page 37 

“We get our upsets,” he explains, 
‘‘because we are forever the little fel- 
low playing the big fellow. A desire to 
win right there. Our players usually 
come from little towns. They aren’t 
usually big high school stars. They 
study hard and play football hard, be- 
cause they’re very unprofessional. 

“We don’t have an athletic dormi- 
tory like everyone else lias these days. 
There’s no reason to set a boy a.side 
and especially glorify him because he’s 
an athlete. We just have a small-town 
atmosphere all over the place.” 

The campus, five miles southwest of 
downtown Fort Worth, has 4,300 stu- 
dents now, almost an alltime high en- 
rollment. The mightiest structure on 
campus this year is Hugh Pitts, the 
finest center Texas Christian has had 
.since Ki Aldridge in 1938 and an out- 
standing example of Dutch Meyer’s 
ability to build players. 

“HE PLAYS HIS HEART OUT” 

“You don’t have to bring in the coal 
miners and the midwest farmers,” he 
says. ‘‘You find the All-America boy 
on the high school lot around the cor- 
ner. You just teach him and like him 
and he plays his heart out for you. 

“For example, there’s a town named 
Rusk, where a fellow named Jim Swink 
went to high school. He was an ‘A’ 
student and president of his class, 
which was what we liked, and the only 
thing we knew about his athletics, first- 
hand, was when Allie White, our line 
coach, saw him play a game as a junior. 
Not football. But basketball. All Allie 
could see out there on that court was a 
boy dribbling like a broken-field run- 
ner. He saw speed and endurance and 
he figured that would work on a foot- 
ball field, too.” 

Swink weighs 180, stands 6 foot 1, is 
a geology major. Today he is the best 
runner in Texas Christian history and 
very similar to Doak Walker. “Starts 
and stops just as quick,” says Meyer. 
“He drives harder than Walker in tight 
spots, which could be a liability. Walk- 
er used to relax and play it safe when 
they had him hemmed in. Another 
thing, Jim Swink has great accelera- 
tion. All outstanding runners must 
have that. And he has split vision. He 
can find a hole in the opposite direction 
from the one he’s moving in and get 
there. 

“We have a problem with him, 
though. The sportswriters don’t see 
how you can be much of a great runner 
without having a nickname. 


“They’ve tried everything from 
‘Swanky Swink’ to ‘The Rusk Ram- 
bler’ to ‘Home James Swink.’ Some- 
body suggested ‘Swink, the Cleat Star 
Named Desire.’ But nothing seems to 
catch on. Too bad, I guess.” 

It’s men like Swink and Fitts and 
Slingin’ Sammy Baugh, of course, who 
help the Horned Frogs to avoid the 
pressure of victory-hungry alumni 
which makes life so difficult for other 
big-time coaches; but more even than 
these star players, Dutch Meyer’s own 
strict principles are responsible for 
keeping Texas Christian’s slate clean 
of recruiting sins. “The greatest enemy 
a coach has,” says he, in a statement 
which might well make his colleague, 
Woody Hayes of Ohio State, turn pale 
(SI, Oct. 24, 1955), “is the alumni, 
especially if they like him real well. 

“They like him. They want to help 


ABC MARTIN IS TCU’S COACH 

him. And to prove it, they’re going to 
buy him a little talent here and there. 
If he lets them do it, he’s digging his 
own grave; because then they figure 
that if he wins games, well, he should 
win, considering the talent they’ve got- 
ten him. If he loses, he’s even more of 
a bum than they thought all along. 

“You have to be strict from the be- 
ginning. If you let one old grad help 
you, you’ve set a precedent. And as 
far as I’m concerned, if you let a kid 
take a bribe to come to your school, 
you’ve corrupted his whole outlook on 
life and the spirit of football. What 
fun is there in winning with profes- 
sional players, anyway? The greatest 
satisfaction in college football is being 
able to play the game with just plain 
old kids who have prepared their level 
best to win clean and hard on that 
Saturday afternoon. 

“If a coach has exerted a proper 
influence on his players and has got- 
ten the maximum out of his material, 
he’ll get his rewards. Not money, 
maybe; not the biggest headlines ev- 
ery week, not the longest list of can- 
didates for the pro draft, but just the 
simple knowledge that he’s done a 
grand job for everybody.” Ce.n d ) 
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HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 


for 

Games of Saturday, Nov. 12 


THANKSGIVING 


* Ohio State vs. Iowa: Hard-luck 
Hawkeyes finally came into their 
own against Minnesota. Buckeyes 
continue unscathed in conference 
competition. My guess is . . . OHIO 
STATE. 

* Princeton vs. Yale: Tigers without 
full-time service of Royce Flippin 
are just another team. Elis are roll- 
ing. Will clinch Ivv League crown 
. . . YALE. 

* Texas vs. TCU; Resurgent Long- 
horns battle once-beaten Horned 
Frogs in game which will probably 
decide SWC Cotton Bowl represent- 
ative. I’ll take . . . TCU. 

* Pitt vs. West Virginia: Panthers 
can cause any team trouble but the 
unbeaten Mountaineers should be 
alerted . . . WEST VIRGINIA. 

* Clemson vs. Maryland: Tigers and 
Terps are tied for ACC lead. Clem- 
son is improving but . . . MARY- 
LAND. 

* Michigan State vs. Minnesota: 

Minnesota meets the multiple of- 
fense fourth week in a row. Ex- 
perience won’t help them . . . 
MICHIGAN STATE. 

* Rice vs. Texas A&M: The Owls 
have completely disappointed. The 
Aggies have completely surprised. 
Another win for . . . TEXAS A&M. 

* Wisconsin vs. Illinois: Inspired II- 
lini walloped unbeaten Wolverines. 
Badgers back on victory trail after 
three straight losses. Will continue 
. . . WISCONSIN. 

* Nebraska vs. Colorado: Comeback 
Cornhuskers are currently tied with 
Oklahoma for conference lead. Colo- 
rado is down to Oklahoma and M is- 
souri in Big Seven play. Close but 
. . . NEBRASKA. 

* UCLA vs. Washington: Huskies 
started fast but faded. Uclans have 
had little trouble since Maryland 
loss. Should be easy win for . . . 
UCLA. 

ALSO: 

Michigan over Indiana 

Navy over Columbia 

Cornell over Dartmouth 

Harvard over Brown 

Army over Penn 

Georgia Tech over Alabama 

Tennessee over Florida 

Auburn over Georgia 

Oklahoma over Iowa State 

Purdue over Northwestern 

Arkansas over SMU 

Miss. State over LSU 

Syracuse over Colgate 

Notre Dame over North Carolina 

Stanford over Oregon 

Last week’s record: 

16 right, 7 wrong, 2 ties 
Record to date: 144-48-8 



THE 

Sponsored by (QENERALJ 
TIRE 


Detroit Lions vs 

Green Bay Packer: 


Sff YOUR LOCAL NEWSPAPER FOR TIME AND STATION 



The coupon below will bring SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to you (or a friend) 
every week for S3 weeks. M's the ideal way to ^ at sports events 
you cannot go to. For birthdays, other special occasions, why not give 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED? Fill in proper spaces below and mail today. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 540 North Michigan Avenua, Chicago II, llllnola 
Please send S3 weekly issues of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to: 



□ Th, aoeva c^bacrlptlan la a sUt. Pleaaa bill me tor $7.B0 at this adCraaa: 


(Tbaa# raUa apply In cpntinantal u. S. and Canada only.) 
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GOLF 


by 

HERBERT WARREN WIND 


L \st sitMMKit when tht? touring pros 
j made their irek slowly across tlie 
breadth of the continent, for the first 
time in a good many years the cara- 
van’s hot weather roster was augment- 
ed by Sam Snead. The man in the coco- 
nut straw hat. a.s everyone knows, 
needs prize money about a.s badly as 
Bing Crosl)y needs a shot at the $64,- 
000 (juestion. An entirely different mo- 
tive— and a very refreshing one in this 
day and age — had drawn Sam away 
from the comfortable indolence of his 
home in Wliite Sulpliur Springs. 

Selection to our Ryder Cup team is 
almost strictly a matter of arithmetic. 
(The tiliiiDxl is included to cover the 
PdA’s arrant exclusion of Boh Toski 
from the team on a most untenable 
technicality: his failure to fill out and 
mail in a piece of paper work by a 
certain dale.’ In any event, as a matter 
of general procedure, the It) American 
pros selected for the biennial matches 
against Britain’s best are the 10 wlio 
over the past two years have accumu- 
lated the highest number of points in 
PGA-coordinated competitions. Be- 
cau.se he is affluent enough not to have 
to trudge the circuit endle-ssly, Snead 
did not rank among the top 10 a.s of 
last July. Thereupon he took to the 


DESPITE THE DISTRACTING FLORA 
AND FAUNA OF PALM SPRINGS THE 
U. S. TEAM AGAIN BEAT BRITAIN'S 
BEST TO RETAIN THE RYDER CUP 


road, but it was not until early Sep- 
tember when he won the Insurance 
City Open, the last tournament that 
counted, that he upjjed his total suf- 
ficiently to insure himself a place on 
the team. 

Tliis past weekend, when the I'nit- 
ed Slates defeated Great Britain 8 to 4 
in the 10th Ryder Cup match at the 
Thutiderbird ('ountry Club in F'alm 
Springs, Sam equaled Gene Saracen's 
record of having played in six of these 
fiavorful international affairs. More- 
over, by winning bis singles and his 
foursome. Sam gained the distinction 
of having accounted for nine winning 
points, the highe.st total any individu- 
al has amassed in the Ryder series. 

A TWO.OAY AFFAIR 

Like 1 h«' Walker Cup, its ecjuivalent 
for the amateurs, the Ryder is a iwo- 
day affair. On the first day there are 
four foursomes, that type of match 
in which two partners play alternate 
strokes and drive from alternate tees. 
Each is worth a point. On tlie second 
day, there are eight singles, each worth 
a poinl. .\s tlie teams warmed up over 
theextremely flat fairwaysat Thuntler- 
hird, memorizing the distances which 
can l)e most deceiving wlien there are 


so few hillocks and swales punctuating 
the course’s 6,84-1 playing yards, there 
was the usual speculation as to wheth- 
er or not the Americans would simply 
waltz tiff with tlieir seventh con.secu- 
tive victory or whether this team of 
low-pressure, soft-spoken, and unglit- 
tering British pros might make a real 
match of it. sometliing vi.siting British 
Teams have been historically unable to 
do. In 1947 at Portland, Oregon and 
in 19-’)1 at Pinehursf, for in.slance, the 
British managed to collect a grand to- 
tal of 3 ' v points out of a possible 24. 

Not until the Saturday morning, 
though, when the foursome.s got un- 
derway did the air bri.stle with the im- 
pending excitement of a major interna- 
tional clash. If you know Palm Springs, 
you can understand this with no elab- 
oration. Few things can bristle the air 
in this man-made oasis beneath the 
jagged San Jacinto mountain.s, which 
is precisely why the spot has become 
the favored sandlot of such hard- 
pressed public utilities as Bing Crosby 
and Bob Hope, to mention the two 
most prominent of the Hollywood 
names who have homes there. It is 
hard to get hel up about your u.sua) 
concerns in Palm Springs. Smoke trees 
and palms and hotels liuilt around 
swimming pools dominate the desert- 
scape. Around the pools you usually 
find one or two specimens of that 
distracting migratory fauna wliich be- 
comes local to such a region — the jilat- 
imim-haired clear. I’nder these condi- 
tions, it takes discipline to keep your 
concentration on your golf, a lot more 
than when the Ryder is played, say, at 
Ganton or W'enlworlh. 

co)iti>/uc<{ on itfrl page 



After the first day’s play, it was 
practically assured that the United 
States would retain the cup. The home 
forces won three of the four matches, 
making it necessary for the British to 
take five of the eight singles— a very 
thin likelihood— to gain even a lie. 
The foursomes, however, were decided- 
ly closer than the cold figures might 
indicate, for Dai Rees, the doughty 
little Welshman who captained the 
British, did a bang-up job of bringing 
his men up to the starting line, genuine- 
ly believing that, if a few putts fell 
from them, they might fool Henry 
Cotton and everyone else who had giv- 
en them up for lost months ago. They 
played with great resolution. There 
were no runaways this time. 

THE DEUCE THAT DID IT 

For example, in the second foursome, 
where Doug Ford and Ted Kroll scored 
the most decisive victory of the day by 
defeating Syd Scott and Eric Brown 5 
and 4, the outcome remained pretty 
much in doubt until the short 26tb 
where Ford rapped in a 30-footer for a 
deuce that put his side 2 up. 

The two captains, Rees and Chick 
Harbert, followed the identical strat- 
egy of placing their strongest players at 
the bottom of the batting lineup, so, 
as things worked out, the fourth four- 
some was the glamour match, Snead 
and Middlecoff versus Rees and Harry 
Bradshaw, a calm, portly Irishman 
who look.s like the man who comes to 
read your gas meter and who plays his 
shots so quickly and nonchalantly that 
the ball is on its way to the pin while 
you are still waiting for Bradshaw's 
practice swing. After a rocky start that 
saw them lose the first three holes, 
Bradshaw and Rees roared back into 
business by taking the llth, 12th and 
13th with a string of three birdies and 
were all square at lunch. By the 23rd, 
Snead and Middlecoff were 2 up again 
but it was very much a match until 
Snead holed a downhill 8-footer for a 
birdie on the 31st to set up the Ameri- 
cans’ eventual 3-and-2 victory. 

The two remaining foursomes— .lohn 
Fallon and John Jacobs versus Chan- 
dler Harper and Jerry Barber, Arthur 
Lees and Harry Weetman versus Jack 
Burke and Tommy Bolt— were terrifi- 
cally exciting matches. Two down at 
lunch, Fallon, a scholarly 42-year-oid 
Scot, and Jacobs, who looks enough like 
Middlecoff to be his brother, won three 
holes back on the first nine in the after- 
noon and came to the 36th still harbor- 
ing that slim one-hole lead after halv- 
ing the 3oth in birdies. On the home 
continued on next page 
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THE 

CELEBRATION 

SCOTCH 

We note with pride 
that a great many people 
take the trouble to 
order Bell's explicitly 
by name. 

That's Bell's "l2 "-or 
Bell's Special Reserve, 
"the Celebration Scotch.” 
'7/ has a certain 
cleanness of taste 
and after-taste'' 


86 PROOF. Blended Scotch Whisky. Arthur Bell & Sons. Ltd., Distillers. Perth, 
Scotland. G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford. Conn. Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 
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llrti (A THE STUDIO - Decorator styled space-savinn console. 

Lfli' L' U Biggest available 21-inch aluminized picture tube. Tinted 

ll - 1/1 glare-tree safety glass. Two speakers for higher fidelity. 

^ Ill'J'tiinated channel selector. Full-powered chassis. Mahog- 
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and every facility for really fine Mi’-V'/ r/IiO/.VJA 
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RYDER CUP 

eontinued from page H 

hole, a -ioO-yarder to one of the course’s 
rare plateaued greens. Barber and Fal- 
lon, playing the approach shots, were 
both too strong and both balls finished 
well beyond and below the raised bank 
at the back of the green. Trying to 
drop the ball just over the bank. Har- 
per didn’t give the ball quite enough 
and it expired on the back apron 25 feet 
short. Jacobs played a pretty shot five 
feet from the hole. 

THE CRITICAL PUTT 

At this point it looked all over for 
the American duo hut in the next 
moment the situation changed en- 
tirely. Jerry Barber, who had previous- 
ly holed two chip shots, proceeded to 
hole his third. Now the pre.ssure was 
on Fallon, and that short five-footer 
had suddenly grown a lot longer and 
curlier. He stroked it into the center 
of the cup. G.B. — 1 up. Half an hour 
after this, Lees and Weetman came to 
the 36th standing 1 down to Burke 
and Bolt, still alive, thanks to two 
sizable clutch putts the burly Weet- 
man had sunk for last-breath halves on 
the 30th and 32nd. Two superb irons 
to the green here, Bolt firing a seven- 
iron seven feet below the pin, Lees fol- 
lowing with a peach that finished about 
11 feet away on the left. Weetman, 
however, was faced with an exceedingly 
difficult putt, a downhiller with a sharp 
left-to-right break. He and Lees stud- 
ied it for perhaps two minutes. Weet- 
man got set to putt, walked away, 
restudied the line, got set again, and 
lioled the critter. I’p to Burke now— 
a straight seven-footer slightly uphill. 
With little hesitation, Jack stepped up 
to the ball and knocked it in. United 
States— 1 up. 

It proved to be a fairly important 
putt, Burke’s seven-footer tliaf saved 
a critical half point, for in the sin- 
gles the British played their hearts 
out and some mighty aggressive golf 
in the bargain. The outstanding con- 
tribution, of cour.se, wa.s Jacobs’ 10- 
birdie 1-up conquest of MiddlecofT 
fwho was 67, 68 himself), but Brad- 
shaw sauntered home in the morning 
against Burke with six consecutive 3s, 
Rees birdied four of the first fi\-e holes 
in the afternoon to cut Snead from 5 
up back to 1, and ev’ery match, for 
that matter, was not beyond winning. 
In the end the British won only three 
of the eight .singles, but they achieved 
in defeat the finest performance by far 
a British Ryder team has ever made 
in this country, n o) 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


EspeciaJly for erratic putters 


frovi CHICK HARBERT. M eadovhrook Connlnj Club, Northville, Mich. 

It doesn’t make any difTerence if you have an unorthodox grip or 
stance when you putt, but two things are vital: your eye must be 
directly over the ball, and you must stroke the ball to make it 
rotate end over end. 

You have undoubtedly noticed that manufacturers are now mak- 
ing putters more upright. This is to help the golfer keep his eye 
directly over the ball. Every great putter I have .seen does this. In 
effect, his eyes act in the ca|)acity of eyes for the ball. The ball can 
only “see” the line when your eyes are directly over it. If they are 
not, your eyes will see one line while the ball “sees” another, and 
I don’t think I need to go into the results of that. 

When your eyes are over the ball, you have a much better chance 
of stroking it accuratefy and imparting end-over-en(i rotation. End- 
over-end rotation means that the hall is contacted so squarely that 
it rolls “over itself.” on the same vertical axis, there being no side 
spin as there inevitably will be when the ball is cut or pulled or 
mi.s-putted in .some other manner. If a putt stroked with end-over- 
cnd rotation hits a corner of the cup, it will not spin off and will 
u.sually drop. Bobby Locke, that magnificent putter, daub.s a line 
of Mercurochrome around his practice putting balls so that he can 
check e.xactly how the ball is rotating. 




NEXT WEEK: HIEI. GORDON ON STARTING THE BAt KSWING 



Clean lean lines in White Stag's 
new color-fashioned Skiwear! 
New poster-colored and 
poster-fitting “Quarter Century” 
downhill pants with elastic 
tab adjustable waist, for men 
and women, 25.00. 

WAi/e Slog M/g. Co., Portland, Ore9on 
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A sport of skill and nerve is winning new supporters 
both afield and at some of the major American tracks 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


C omi»arkd with the millions of fans who attend U.S. 

flat racing every year there are comparatively few who 
have the same fanatical interest in the jumpers. This is not 
because sleeplechasing is dull, for indeed probably no sport 
in the world can match it as a spectacle of beautifully co- 
ordinated ski)) and nerve— whether it be at a major track 
or in the more natural setting among the sweeping slopes 
of the Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia hunting coun- 
try. And yet there persists a feeling among the general 
race-going public iwhich often gets a diet of one jump race 
a day at many race courses i that it is simply too hazardous 
to back a horse that may not reach the finish line at all. 

Such considerations are present but by no means fore- 
most in the mind.s of a happy throng of sportsmen who give 
their support to the jumpers in the peaceful atmosphere of 
the hunting field. Theirs is a sporting heritage to be proud 
of, and the scene of a crowded Maryland hillside dotted 
w'ith tweeds, shooting sticks and picnic hampers is an oc- 
casion to reflect that a ilay at the races has more to offer 
than a ponderous wait in a betting queue. 

Steeplechasing, both afield and on the tracks, was on the 
rise in 1955. Much of the credit must go to an unselfish, 
nonprofit organization called the United Hunts Racing As- 
sociation, which, in conjunction with the .Vational Steeple- 
chase and Hunt Association, stages meetings from Indiana 
to New York. The United Hunts recently proudly an- 
nounced that its membership had grown from 400 to nearly 
1,600 in less than a year. Purse distribution was increased 
in many major stakes— from $15,000 to $50,000 for the 
Temple Gwathmey in which Neji {opposite page) virtually 
clinched the year’s steeplechase championship for his own- 
er, Mrs. Ogden Phipps and her brother-trainer, G. H. iPete) 
Bostwick. But Neji’s superiority over the big course at 

Horn Knoct 



LAND'S CORNER stolp the spring spotlight with a victory 
over the Maryland Hunt Cup’s 22-limber-fHnoe, four-mile course. 



TEMPLE GWATHMEY Cup is presented to Pete Bostwick, 
Mrs. Ogden Phipps and Dooley .\dams by Mrs. John Harris IV. 


Belmont was only one of the highlights of the season which 
opened last March at Southern Pines, N.C. and closed last 
Saturday at Montpelier Station, Va. The traditionally rug- 
ged Maryland Hunt Cup— four miles over 22 timber fences 
— was won by Mrs. William J. Slrawbridge’s Land’s Cor- 
ner. The winner had worked up to this race, considered by 
many to be the world’s most difficult race to win, by cap- 
turing the three-mile My Lady’s Manor Point-to-Point at 
Monkton, Md. The Virginia Gold Cup, another run of four 
miles, went to Cyrus Manierre's Uncle Pierre. Other prom- 
inent winners were Miss E. C. Bosley’s Marchized, Mrs. 
M. G. Walsh’s Repose and Rytliminhim, Harry S. Nichols' 
Ginny Bug and Charles M. Cann’s Galant Ship. 

At the irnited Hunts’ annual two-day fall meeting at 
Belmont both attendance and pari-mutuel betting were 
up over last year’s figures, and the healthy state of steeple- 
chasing is such that owners of the best foreign jumpers are 
cocking some an.xious looks in the direction of America 
for possible large-scale invasions in the near future. The 
impression everywhere is that the golden era of steeple- 
chasing in the L'.S. could be here — right now. end 



DOOLEY ADAMS lay back with N'eji I’JB / for most of the Tem- 
ple Gwathmey, then caught leading Rythminhim after last jump. 


^ NEJI, $-VCAR-OLD CHESTNUT. OOOLEV ADAMS UP. HAS WON FIVE OF EIGHT ISSS RACES 
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Field Trials for 
Sr>aniels and Feojole 


by HENRY P. DAVIS 


An authority on the subject tells why they are among the most popular 
of gun dog competitions and a favorite outdoor social occasion as well 


I N THK next two months some of the 
finest gun dogs in the country will 
get together in the field with their 
handlers and owners and in two cli- 
mactic title events will bring to a close 
the 1955 spaniel field trial season. At 
Amwell Shooting Preserve near Lam- 
bertville, N.J. the weekend of Novem- 
ber 19-20, the American Spaniel Club 
will hold its National Cocker Spaniel 
Championships; and on December 1 4 
at the Crab Orchard Wildlife Refuge, 
near Herrin, 111., a phenomenal dog 
called Ludlovian Bruce of Greenfair, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C. 
Quirk of Greenwich, Conn, and han- 
dled by Larry MacQueen, will defend 
his title in the National Springer Span- 
iel Championships. 

Sparkling performances in the spring 
events had promised a good season 
with stout competition in the fall 
trials, and this prediction has been 
fully realized. One of the best trials in 
recent months was the springer spaniel 
open all-age stake of the Cocker Span- 
iel Club of Long Island (September 24- 
25), where field competitions for both 
cocker spaniels and English springer 
spaniels were held. 

A CLOSELY CONTESTED FINISH 

In a closely contested finish in the 
springer trial, Ludlovian Bruce of 
Greenfair came through with a per- 
formance w'hich carried the day. As a 
large gallery of field trial enthusiasts 
watched the final heat in silence, this 
eager white-and-liver-colored English 
springer increased the tempo of his 
slashing pace and wheeled Into the 
rough cover to his right. Ahead of him 
a big cock pheasant flared from the 


thick bramble cover with a loud 
squawk and an explosive roar of wings 
and streaked for the safety of the 
woods line ahead. 

The dog stopped instantly, drop- 
ping to his haunches, and sat marking 
the game bird’s flight, every muscle 
aquiver with intense eagerness. “Ride 
it out,” signaled the judge, and the 
gunner held his fire in recognition of 
the request for a “long fall.” At the 
crack of the gun, the pen-raised bird 
crumpled and slanted down into the 
high cover which bordered the woods, 
foretelling the difficult retrieving task 
for which the judge had hoped. 

Out in the cover some 20 yards in 
front of his handler the spaniel still 
sat steady, restrained only by the 
memory of hi.s training and indicating 
his impatience by an occasional back- 
ward look. The judge was te.sting the 
dog’s gun manners under pressure. 
After an interval he signaled the han- 


dler to “send him,” and at the voiced 
command to “fetch,” the dog was off 
and back at a gallop in a few* minutes 
with the downed bird delivered ten- 
derly to hand. 

It was an example of spaniel field 
work at its best: a hard-paced ground- 
covering heat, with the course proper- 
ly quartered, a proof of fine scenting 
ability, willing handling response, per- 
fect steadiness to wing and shot and 
a difficult retrieve properly executed. 
Internationa] Field Trial Champion 
Ludlovian Bruce of Greenfair had add- 
ed another first place silver bowl to 
his owners’ well-filled trophy case. 

It was not an easy win for Bruce 
over the rough courses on the mag- 
nificent estate of Marshall Field at 
Lloyd's Neck. He was pressed hard 
throughout, and the judges, Mr. Rob- 
ert Moulton of Norristown, Pa. and 
the writer were forced to hold a third 
conlinned on page 51 


SPORTINO LOOK 

THE SPECIAL LOOK OF FIELD GEAR 

There is a very special look to the clothes worn at field trials. They are the 
products of necessity and a love for dogs. The pictures on the next four pages 
were taken at a two-day cocker and springer spaniel field trial, held by the 
Cocker Spaniel Club of Long Island at Marshall Field’s estate at Lloyd’s 
Neck, Long Island. They illustrate the functional quality of these clothes. 
On the Saturday of the trial a steady autumn rain soaked the field and the 
dogs, but not the followers. They were well protected by weatherproof pon- 
chos, jackets, hats and trousers. The next day, Sunday, was perfect, and for 
tramping through the cover after the dogs, the large gallery, the guns and the 
judges wore brush pants, leather-faced against the briars, gaiters or boots. 
The hats the men wear to such an event are decorated with the badges of 
the various field trial clubs at which they have shot, judged or won ribbons. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



OWNKK Dr. Samu(*l Milbank “ca.««ls off” a springer spaniel for Moulton. Dr. Milbank, a pa.st president of the Westminster Ken- 

the last series, watched by Judges Henry P. Davis and Robert nel Club, wears custom-made field clothes of Burberry cloth. 




HANDLFIt Luke Medlin presents retrieved pheasant to Judge HO.ST Marshall Field, a Labrador fancier, talks dogs with Rob- 

Davis to show dog has a soft mouth. Da%is' hat is a Tyrolean. ert McLean, publisher of Philadelphia Bulletin, a spaniel man. 





(JUS CAl’TAIN Hartwf'Il S. Moore wears a beme<!aled .SPKCTATOH Mrs. Uoberl McLean, in twewi .suit and English gaiters, 

shooting hat, rainproof jacket again.st the contrary weather. relaxes on shooting stick. h>nest Burton (copcr) wears Gokey boots. 



WINNKK Mrs. Jo.seph C. Quirk, in her English tweeds 
and Newmarket boots, talks with Mrs. Kingsley Kunhardt. 



CU'N H. Godwin Stevenson Jr. wears poplin shooting jacket, with red 
on his collar for safety, leather-facwl field trial pants and a Tyrolean hat. 







TUAINKK Arthur Eakin and his wife are dressed for the high brush (JVN Robert S. Moore’s deerstalker’s hat, hLs yellow rub- 

cover of the field, he in leather-faced pants, she in kilt and knee socks. ber jacket and shell belt are practical wet-weather gear. 


t;i:N John de BraganKa shoots in a 20-year-old hand-woven Bavarian SPKtTATOll Mrs. Dean Bedford does needlepoint as she 

shooting coat of Loden cloth, with horn buttons and leather patches. follows trials, Mrs. Charles Greening wears ladies' field suit. 






WINNKRS Mr. and Mrs. Albf'fi Winslow watch the trials. Their 
champion dot?, I’in, was first place in open all-age cocker slake. 


JUIXJK Henry I‘. Pavis props on a shooting stick tluring break. 
For rainy day he wears a waterproof U.S. Navy parka, felt hat. 


oWNRIts Mr. and Mrs. Henry Berol have a lunchtime toast on oWNKItS Mr. and Mrs. Peter Garvan dry off after a four-hour 

.station-w'agon tail gate. The Berols own 75 American cockers. tramp through rain-soaked field. They brc(^ show and field dogs. 






iniELD TRIALS FOR SFAISTIEXjS 

continued from page i6 


series, in addition to a water test, to 
settle the issue. 

A number of new imports from Eng- 
land have recently appeared on the 
scene, and springer spaniel competi- 
tion is growing stronger each year. In 
fact, the three dogs that were placed 
below Bruce are all imported contend- 
ers. Ludlovian Scamp of Greenfair, 
kennelmate of the winner, placed sec- 
ond; Saighton’s Samson, owned by 
Robert McLean of Philadelphia and 
handled by the well-known trainer 
Arthur R. Eakin of Carversville, Pa., 
was third: and fourth place went to 
Rivington Countryman, owned by 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Milbank of New 
York and Fisher’s Island, N.Y. and 
piloted by the doctor, who has long 
been recognized as one of the top am- 
ateur handlers in the country. 

ENGLISH IMPORTS DOMINATE 

The field trial spotlight was turned 
on cocker spaniels when the open all- 
age and novice stakes for this breed 
were held. These are events where Eng- 
lish and American cockers compete on 
even terms. In the open all-age, English 
imports were again dominant, winning 
the two top places and also annexing 
fourth-place honors. The winner was 
the flashy little white-and-red Field 
Trial Champion Greatford Meadow- 
court Pin, owned by Albert F. Winslow 
of Goshen, N.Y. and handled by Jasper 
Briggs. Second place went to a recent 
import, Greatford Charlie, owned by 
the Pemberton Kennels of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dean Bedford, Faliston, Md. Third 
honors were garnered by the consistent- 
ly brilliant, domestic-bred Field Trial 
Champion Berol Lodge Glen Garry, 
owned by Mr. and Mr.s. Henry Berol 
of Chappaqua, N.Y. and handled by 
Blair Crowell. English Field Trial 
Champion Shafylde Jean of Cinar, an 
entry of the Cinar Kennels of E. Ro- 
land Harriman of .'Irden, N.Y., gath- 
ered the fourth-place rosette under the 
whistle of Trainer Lionel J. Bond. 

In the matter of spectator enjoy- 
ment, spaniel field trials rank high in 
the whole pageantry of gun dog com- 
petitions. They are colorful, exciting 
and packed full of action with a mini- 
mum of nonactive delays. The specta- 
tor who follows along with the gallery 
is accorded the opportunity to witness 
what he can seldom see in many other 
canine competitions — the entire cycle 
of events for which these breeds have 
been developed and trained ; the search 
for, finding, handling and retrieving of 


game birds from both land and water. 

Since the first championship spaniel 
trials in this country in 1924, the sport 
has known a healthy growth. In the 
early days of field trials ownership of 
the top dogs was concentrated in a 
handful of enthusiastic devotees who 
were willing to import the best Eng- 
land had to offer. But nowadays, while 
importations are made with regularity, 
there is a growing tendency to breed 
and develop our own stock. The sport 
has spread from the East to the West 
Coast and the Middle West until there 
are now about 30 clubs holding annual 
trials. 

Spaniel trials differ in several ways 
from bird dog trials. In only a few bird 
dog trials is game actually shot, while 
shooting is necessary in spaniel trials 
to test retrieving ability as well as the 
finding of dead or wounded game. In 
bird dog trials the dogs are run as 
braces, two dogs working the same 
course at the same time. In spaniel 
trials the dogs are put down in braces 
but the bracemates work parallel 
courses, each about 50 yards wide, and 
must not interfere with each other. 

The trainer’s art is clearly reflected 
in spaniel field trial performances, for 
the dog must be taught to do things 
that are against his natural instincts 
and inclinations, such as stopping in- 
stantly at flush, remaining steady until 
ordered to retrieve or resume hunting, 
and restricting his range to proper gun- 
ning distances. 

The social side of a spaniel trial is as 
much fun as the trial itself. Devotees 
of this sport are friendly outdoor peo- 
ple, ready to welcome novices and ex- 
plain the fine points of the perform- 
ances. Those who have officiated, 
gunned or judged at trials take pride 
in wearing the badges of the clubs con- 
cerned which commemorate their par- 
ticipation (see right). 

Spaniel field trials have contributed 
much to the conservation of wildlife 
resources through encouraging the use 
of retrieving dogs in hunting. Whether 
he be a rough-and-ready, unschooled 
and devil-may-care performer or a per- 
fectly mannered field trial dog, the 
spaniel can prove his worth on any day 
of the open season through the salvage 
of game that would otherwise have 
been wasted, to say nothing of the 
added pleasure of hunting behind him 
and the loyalty of his devoted compan- 
ionship. He is, in fact, fast becoming 
recognized as America’s top all-around 
gun dog. e n^ 
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Bristle 
is gone on 
spinfishing 
it's possible 
he wouldn’t 
really appreciate 
crocheted 
napkin rings 





so how about the 


ALL-NEW 



an assortmept ol Lou Eppaiger's 
tenuine Darilevles lor litht tacKle fisIHnt. 


2 Midgets 
2 Spinnies 

2 Imps 

$485 

A sure-fire hit for novice 
and pro alike. Order from your 
sporting goods dealer or send 
check to: 

LOU i. EPPINGER MFG. CO. 

I7S7 Puritan Avenue • Dept. SI 
Detroit 3. Mkhiian 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

SO— season opened (or opens) : SC- -season closed (or closes). C — clear water; D — water dirty 
or roily; M— water muddy. N— water at normal height: SH— slightly high; H — high; VH— very 
high; L — low; R— rising: F — falling. WT50--water temperature 50®. FG— fishing good; 
FF — fishing fair: FP- -Fishing poor. OG — outlook good; OF — outlook fair; OP— outlook poor. 


STRIPED BASS: NEW JEK.SEY: Joseph Ne- 
meth of Mnnasquan caught 61-pound 4-ounce 
striper off Mana-squan jetty on metal squid 
and pork-rind lure, to break former state rer- 
ord by 2 pounds, last Saturday; 47-pounder 
taken from surf at Seaside Park last week, 
also on metal. Surf llshine b fairly hot be- 
tween Ortley Beach and I.,onB Beach Island 
(whore 1,300 entrants in local derby .stand 
shoulder to shoulder at best holes, inspired hy 
tans of salt air in their nostrils and vision of 
first-prize, 20-foot motorboat in their headsi; 
ha-ss are running big. and best daylight lure is 
tin or chrome squid, with feathers or pork- 
rind optional; OG through November and 
pos.sibly until SC Dec. 31. 

NORTH CAROLI.va: Muddy waters slowed troll- 
ing for stripers in Croatan and Roanoke sounds 
last week; OG through November if water 
clears but only for trolling in sounds, not 
for surf. 

VIRGINIA; Stripers are being taken in good 
numbers in Potomac and Rappahannock riv- 
ers. with best sport in lower Rappahannock 
and OG next two weeks. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Prof. Jack Crawford of Uni- 
versity of South Carolina caught over 20 
stripers to 12 pounds from the Congaree River 
in front of his Columbia home last summer; 
la.st week he tried his luck again, landed one 
3.')-pounder and lost bigger one when it bust- 
ed line. Many limits reported from Santee- 
Cooper diversion canal on fresh shad bait; 
FF, OF at Lake Moultrie for trollers anil 
bait casters. 

CALIFORNIA; Ba.vi have moved out of San 
Pablo Ray into San Joaquin River; hot .spots 
upstream from Antioch Bridge are at Big 
Break and Napa River; most fish are under 
12 pounds but sprinkling of 25- to 30-pound- 
ers reported, with bullhead bait doing brisk- 
est business. Party boats out of Crockett and 
Vallejo limiting, and OVG. 

TROUT: ONTARIO: AH streams flowing into 
Lake Ontario in Durham and Northumber- 
land counties now open for rainbow fishing, 
and big spawners should provide fa.st action. 
Manitou River spy says rainbows still taking 
spin lures when they can get them. 

CALIFORNIA: General SC Oct. 31 but OG in 
year-round lakes, especially Shasta. Tahoe, 
Isabella and Almanor. 

NEVADA: FP G after summer lull at Pyramid 
and Walker lakes; wobblers cast from shore 
taking sizable rainbows at Pyramid while 
trolled wobblers are producing outsize cut- 
throats at Walker; OVG at both. 

SNOOK: FLORIDA; West coast agent says 
snook are moving into bays and up rivers, 
with 6- to 8-pounders fairly plentiful in My- 
akka River and in Venice area. 

BLACK BASS: TENNESSEE: Now-cold wa- 
ters of Dale Hollow Reservoir churned last 
week as walleyes competed with bass for bait 
and lures; A. R. Miller of Rus.sellville. Ky. 
garnered limit of smallmouths (to 4)^ pounds) 
with 12-pound walleye; FG and OG. At Cen- 
ter Hill Reservoir best buss catch last week 
was 7-pound bigmouth boated by Na-shville 

DiIl ilil!' Iflu v/v! fsr i/a«§ -Hu 

walleyes through next fortnight. Kentucky 
I.ake spy says strong winds blew cream-puff- 
type fishermen off water but F wa.s G for 
hardy souls who braved elements, and OG. 

FLORIDA: FF/P in most central-state waters 
but a few limits (8 fish) reported from Little 
Lake Harris; near Leesburg; OP. 

MISSOURI: Lake of the Ozarks (Niungua region) 
C, N, FVG, OVG with most bass in 2-pound 


class and medium-deep lures most effective. 
Tunnell Lake ditto. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Robert Cook anti Guy Pot- 
ter of Maryville, Tenn. fished Fontana Lake 
last week and had their pictures taken with 
10-pound 6-ounce. 9-pound and fiW-pound 
largemoutha. best of 2f> they kept: OG. 

tTRCINIA: Buggs Island Reservoir FG, OVG; 
boss are averaging 4 pounds for skillful anglers. 

MISSISSIPPI: Bigmouths to 3 pounds are molest- 
ing plugs in Sardis, Enid and Grenada reser- 
voirs; OG, with ba.ss-bugs showing good results 
along shoreline. 

LOUISIANA: Cajun agent lists Ouachita River 
at Jonesville, Anacoco Lake and Cheniere Lake 
(near West Monroe) M likely spots for the 
bass-minded. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Few fishermen abroad, says 
spy, hut FG and OG in Susquehanna, Juniata, 
Allegheny and main iribs until SC Nov. 3; 
bait and deep-running plugs best. 

CHANNEL BASS: TEXAS: Best reilfish re- 
ports coming from Palacios Bay and the Tres 
Palacios River. A few bulls to 30 pounds in 
surf along Mustang and Padre islands but 
FP. Channels around Port .Aran.sa.s thick with 
rat-reds to 3 pounds, and OG with live shrimp 
or spoons an incoming tide, with light tackle. 

FLORIDA: Redfish are busting out all over, says 
N W Florida spy, as bass from two to 20 pounds 

S rovide red-hot action at Ochlockonee. St. 

larks. Crooked and other rivers in area. At 
Sarasota Bay. local fi.sherman Hai Wright 
hooked big redfish on 6-pound spin tackle, 
played it gently until line tangled in propeller 
of his boat, dove into bay and hoisted exhaust- 
ed 35-inch fish into boat. 

LOUISIANA: Red.s from five to eight pounds are 
abundant in Grand Lake (below Lake Charles) 
and OG next two weeks. 

NORTH CAROLI.VA; Surf fishing F/G between 
Kitty Hawk and Ocracoke Inlet; biggest bass 
of week was landed from surf near Hatteras 
village by Henry W. Slolwagon of Philadelphia, 
president of the Association of Surf Anglers 
Clubs, and weighed 50 pounds. OVG for big 
channel bass through November. 
STEELHEAD TROUT: OREGON: Coastal 
fishing improving in north-coast streams as they 
recede and clear. Nestucca, Siletz, Atsea, Sal- 
mon and Siuslaw rivers producing some fish 
on bait, and next high water should bring 
major runs into rivers: OG for bait fishing. 
John Day River in central Oregon L, C, FF'G 
on spin lures, late summer-run fi.sh still in good 
conaition here and OG for fly-fishers. 

CALIFORNIA; Upper Klamath fishermen clip- 
ping barbs off flies as limits come easy. Heavy 
rains moving down from northwest and should 
open bars of most coastal streams. Lower 
Klamath. Smith, Trinity and Eel rivers pro- 
viding good sport and big fish; OG. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: All Vancouver Island and 
most coastal streams bank-high or higher; run- 
off will continue through this week in most 
sections but winter steeihead should be in and 
ready to take when waters drop to normal. 
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STIRLING MOSS 

continued from page SO 

you get from daneing or doing a really 
nice Christy in skiing. But the sense 
of great danger, the element of risk, 
is important too. That’s what makes 
racing so climactic.” 

Moss dipped one of those sodden- 
crusted Lyons sticky buns into his al- 
ready cold tea. He bit into it slowly 
and thought awhile. ‘Tf you feel too 
strongly about the element of risk,” 
he said finally, “you just don’t race. 
One thing— the more experienced you 
get as a racer, the more you appreciate 
the dangers involved.” 

His voice lightened determinedly, 
‘‘Oh. I suppose I’ve ha<l my share of 
prangs (British slang for accident]. 
Once, in 1950, outside Naples, I burst 
a tire on an HWM and jackknifed 
into a tree. I broke my kneecap and 
smashed my face, losing a lot of teeth. 
But mostly, I just keep losing teeth— 
and that’s where my father comes in 
handy. He’s fitted me out with plates 
and I always carry half a dozen spares 
around with me. 

“My father wanted me to be a den- 
tist too, but I just didn’t have the 
brain.s. Then he tried to detour me 
into the hotel trade and farming. We 
have a place up in Tring— it’s 200 
acres and has 550 pigs and lots of 
cows. But I disliked farming intensely 
—you have to get up at 6 a.m. and 
put a warm hand on a cold udder. 
That was not for me, old boy! 

“I guess all I ever wanted to do was 
drive. It’s kind of an obsession — and 
I’ve spent my whole life around racing 
cars and racing talk. Even my mother 
used to race. She drove a Marendaz in 
the ’20s. .\nd this year my sister won 
her first race in an MG. 

“As kids, Pat and I went with my 
parents to race meetings all over the 
country. I had my first car at seven — 
a battered old Lancia which I ran 
around the farm. Then I got an Austin 
Seven, which cost $60. I stripped it 
down to make it look like a racer. .Just 
before my 18th birthday, my father 
helped me get a Cooper 500 and I 
started entering hill climbs. My first 
was Prescott. The whole Moss family 
went there as a team. We used a horse 
box from the farm as carry van and 
the old family Rolls as tow car. 

“The Cooper arrived just the day 
before we left. I couldn’t practice, 
but I managed to place fourth. Then 
I took eight firsts in my next eight 
hill climbs. Still we lost money, be- 
cause the prize money was so awful- 
ly low then. At Prescott you get i.T0 


for winning, but it costs £5 to enter. 

“Pop and I decided to give me an- 
other year, to see if I could get onto a 
work.s team and make a go of it finan- 
cially. In ’49 I bought a special dual 
Cooper — one that takes either a 500- 
or 1,000-cc engine. Then I went over 
to the Continent, where the tempo’s 
faster. I had a chance to see the big 
international stars in action— Fangio, 
Ascari, Farina and the rest. Towards 
the end of the year I got my first pro- 
fessional drive— that was when John 
Heath built his two-seater HWM. It 
had an Alta engine and was adaptable 
for either sports or racing events. That 
was the nearest thing England had to 
a Grand Prix car at the time. The 
HWM helped me in 1950 to get what 
every professional driver needs— a fac- 
tory drive. That was for Jaguar, in 
their XK120 sports car,” 


Mosspushed aside the remnantsof his 
cold tea and led the way back through 
the rain to the office. The atmosphere 
at Moss, Ltd. was still decidedly high- 
pressure. The secretaries were typing 
away and through the other door Ken 
Gregory, Moss’s manager, could be 
heard in earnest conversation. 

A phone rang and Moss hopped to 
it. Then the other one rang, and he 
was straddling both phones concur- 
rently, like a circus driver mounted on 
two frisky horses. "Right-ho, old boy!” 
he chattered into the one phone. “I 
shouldn’t worry if I were you. Just 
send your photographer over tomorrow’ 
morning.” -Ind, “That’s lovely, just 
lovely, old bird,” he purred into the 
other. “The 300SL has arrived! I’ll 


test-run her right away. I’m leaving 
for Germany the day after tomorrow.” 

“Old boy” turned out to be an anx- 
iou.s local magazine editor and “old 
bird” the manager of the local Merce- 
des garage. 

Manager Gregory, a slender, dark- 
haired man of around 28, came in with 
two fans. They were introduced, look- 
ing properly awed, given photographs 
and sent on their way. 

“Racing fans are a very special 
breed, Stirling said. “But it’s the ones 
who have the cars that pose the big- 
gest problems. They’re always asking 
you to take their cars out — they ex- 
pect you to just pull the stick back 
and takeoff! It’sa funny thing, though, 
you can learn a lot explaining things 
to an amateur.” 

The talk turned to Mercedes, the 
German firm for whom Moss won his 


fine.st victories this year to gain second 
place in world standings. 

“For years,” he said, “I always in- 
sisted on ‘driving British'- and I still 
want to drive British, if I can. But it’s 
in Grand Prix racing that you make 
your reputation, and Britain’s not in a 
position, unfortunately, to race real 
Grand Prix cars. We were tops in the 
500s and there was Jaguar, of course, 
for sports meetings— hut no British 
company had succeeded in building 
a first-rate Formula One racer. If you 
smash a Cooper, you only smash up 
500 quid— but a racer, like Merks, with 
tooling and so on, costs over £40,000. 

‘‘In 1953, Ken went around to see 
Alfred Neubauer, the Mercedes racing 
conitnued on next page 



MILLE MIGLIA VICTOR Moss, first Englishman ever to win famed cla.ssic, was greet- 
ed on return from Italy by parents, both former drivers, and Manager Gregory (right). 
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STIRLING MOSS have to develop this sense of anticipa- 

eonimmd from page 53 I '‘"ep fit with water skiing, ju- 

jitsu, table tennis, lots of swimming 
director, to see if he’d giv’e me a drive, and plain, old-fashioned physical train- 
‘Let’s see what your boy can do with a ing exercises. And I get lots of sleep 
Grand Prix car first,’ Alfred said. So and do very little smoking— I limit 
that was when we went out and bought myself to five cigarettes a day, always 
a Maserati and raced her privately. We in a filter. Also, no alcohol.” 
figured her to be the best Formula One Moss looked at his watch and 
car to have a chance against Merks.” jumped to his feet. "Look, old boy, 
Moss did so well nipping after Fangio I’m going to try out a Mercedes 300SL 
and the others that Alfred let him try —it’s the first to arrive in London, 
a test -run last December at the Hock- \V ould you like to ride along with me?” 
enheim motorcycle track— the first Moss’s car, parked on the street out- 
British driver to sit in a Mercedes since side, seemed rather an incongruously 
1939. After that drive, Mercedes signed average one for an international racing 
him to a contract. star to be driving. “It’s a Standard 

“Neubauer’s like a mother hen,” Eight, with a Ten engine,” he ex- 
Moss said. "He sees you get to bed on plained. “I use it to run around town, 
time; and if anything gets in your eye. I’ve also got a 220 Mercedes, for trips.” 
he’ll run you right off to the doctor. He careened off down the Strand, 
They have been wonderful people to through clusters of Austins, Humbers, 
drive for, because they’re very pains- Bentleys and other Standards, driving 
taking and will do anything to please with expected expertness— but also, 
you. The first time I drove the Formula great impatience, as if the car were 
One, I suggested they remove the anti- part of himself and he wanted no in- 
roll bar — they’d lose 12 pounds in terference, mechanical or otherwise, 
weight that way. Some cars need it, like He swung wide and fast around onto 
your American cars with their soft sus- W’aterloo Bridge, and a bobby gestured 
pension— but not the Mercedes. Al- warningly at him. 
fred did it straightway. Then, in Ar- “I guess he doesn’t know who’s 
gentina, after a trial run, I happened driving,” said his passenger, 
to mention that the brake was good, but “It doesn’t matter— in London. 

I thought it needed a bit more pressure. British police just couldn’t care less 
He didn’t say anything, but next who you are. I’ve had my share of 
morning there was a servo motor at- summonses. It’s not like on the Con- 
tached to the brake. tinent or Argentina, where a racing 

“With fast cars, you need stamina driver’s like a movie star. In Buenos 
and very quick reflexes. You’ve got to Aires, the police expect you to drive in 
be able to anticipate danger— the fast- traffic like you w'ere in a Grand Prix; 
er the car you drive, the faster you small boys and bobby-soxers come up 
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and kiss you ; and taxi drivers challenge 
you to race down the main streets!'' 

The 300SL was waiting in a small 
suburban garage. “Pretty thing, isn’t 
she?” he said, patting the low, gray 
coupe, like some steeplechaser feeling 
the flank of a Thoroughbred horse. 

The doors flipped upwards, like a 
pair of butterfly wings; and, in a mo- 
ment, the car was blasting along gray, 
factory-lined roads that resembled the 
outskirts of Chicago. “I don’t know 
what idea you can get of my racing 
style— but you’ll notice, I sit fairly far 
back in the seat, with my head back 
and my arms straight out. I model my- 
self after Farina’s style. When I race, 
I always dress in white, because I think 
a racing driver should look as smart as 
any player at Wimbledon; white leath- 
er boxing boots, white nylon coveralls 
and nylon socks.” 

He stopped for a red light, then 
rocketed off with great but frightening 
dexterity, leaving lesser mortals in their 
lesser cars plodding far off in his ex- 
haust. “You know, most people think 
races are won by speed alone. But ac- 
tually, you win them by your mastery 
of driving around bends and corners. 
As far as I'm concerned, the straight’s 
only a road connecting two corners. 

“The trick is to start round a corner 
using as little power as possible, so 
you’ll be able to have more horsepower 
available coming out. Like this.” He 
moved his hands and feet very quickly 
and the car began swaying out along a 
wide, wide arc, mounting up speed as 
it swept sharply around an intersec- 
tion— and just skimming around an 
unsuspecting Hillman that, until a 
moment before, had been far ahead. 

“That’s the four-wheel drift. I don’t 
know if you had a chance to notice, 
but I came in fairly normally— then, 
I put the brake on just the moment 
before we got into the bend. And, just 
before she started to break away, I ac- 
celerated hard and held her in the drift. 
It does cal! for a bit of throttle work.” 

Moss Cornered again. “Driving is a 
little like bullfighting,” he said. “Per- 
sonally, I hate bullfighting. But the 
wav a racing crowd can build up ex- 
citement is incredible— just as in the 
bull ring. The movies like to show lots 
of pile-ups. That doesn't do the sport 
any good. Actually, a racing car is the 
safest car in the world. Of course, when 
you push it to its absolute limit, there 
is a risk to it — we may as well face 
that. But when you drive, you have to 
have the courage of your convictions. 
Otherwise you don’t drive.” 

He waved goodbye. His passenger 
took a slow cab home. Ck Wo) 




YANKEES IN JAPAN 

^continued from page 2S 


Japanese sportswriters have been 
able to question Casey Stengel on 
everything from the Yankees’ signing of 
an Hawaii-born Japanese as a Yankee 
scout (Stengel insists the club was 
dead serious in this) to why Japanese 
batters couldn’t seem to get a clean 
swipe at Jim Konstanty’s deceptively 
slow pitches. CKonstanty is a big right- 
handed relief pitcher whose effective- 
ness depends on precise control.) 

Casey was holding court in the ante- 
room of the gigantic Koshien Stadium, 
just outside Osaka, when the last ques- 
tion came up. Around the big cloth- 
covered conference table were gathered 
a score of reporters. In the middle of 
the table were three wilting chrysan- 
themums in a flowerpot. Casey sat 
slumped with his head on his hands. 
After the question he waited a mo- 
ment, then leaned forward and in a 
hoarse, confidential whisper divulged 
Kon.stanty’s secret: 

“He’s got radar in his arm.” 

Casey ran one hand up the other 
arm, making butterfly motions with 
his fingers, to indicate just how it all 
worked. Turning to the interpreter, he 
added: 

“Tell them it’s the di.sappearing ball 
that he throws.” With this Casey lifted 
the tablecloth and started hiding un- 
der it. In a moment Casey’s white 
head popped out again and then Casey 


himself emerged to explain further: 
“Course this don’t go when they hit 
him, you tell 'em.” 

Relaxed off the field, enjoying what 
is essentially a vacation trip (Robinson, 
Carey and Kucks are all on their hon- 
eymoons for that matter ), the Yankees 
were still paying their Japanese hosts 
the ultimate compliment of serious 
baseball on the diamond. 

Nobody was pretending that Jap- 
anese play yet was completely in a 
league with the American, but to 
Casey’s eye it was improving fast. 
“Now some day if you said you had 
four or five players who could hit 
and five players who could play like 
the Japanese do now, you’d have the 
same as an American team because the 
American teams got too much punch 
for triples and doubles— the Japanese 
are going to come out sometime with 
a Rizzuto who can execute every type 
of play or a Nellie Fox of the White 
Sox or a .Maranville, who can execute 
plays even though they are small of 
stature, and they’re bright from the 
shoulders up.” 

Casey settled back in his chair. The 
train was rattling south from Nagoya 
on toward Osaka, where the Yankees 
were spending the night. 

It was cold outside, but the coaches 
were overheated and stuffy. Up front 
in the car a desultory card game was in 


progress. For anyone who cared to lis- 
ten, Stengel started declaiming. Auto- 
graph hunters were interfering with 
pregame practice, he was saying. “You 
don’t want to see a lousy infield for 
50,000 people just for some autographs, 
d’ya? Those people who come out for 
six or 10 hours, they want to see a good 
workout. Sure. Now you saw that one 
a couple days ago. A disgrace, that’s 
what. We’re paid to look good out 
there.” Around him a couple of his 
audience nodded. 

Farther back in the car, Umpire 
John Stevens was talking about the 
rules-interpretation meetings and um- 
piring clinics he had been conducting 
with Japanese umpires. Quiet, likable 
Bill Dickey dozed, while Jim Turner, 
Stengel’s pitching coach, gazed out at 
the stations flashing by. They clicked 
past like the stations south of Chicago 
— only this was another country and 
the stations had strange names: Same- 
gai, Maibara, Hikone. 

NOT SO FAR FROM HOME 

“You never know how the other half 
lives until you get here,” said Turner, 
“and then of oouTse it’s not the other 
half any more.” Turner is from Nash- 
ville, and he has a soft Tennessee voice. 
He went on, comparing the places 
in Japan he had been so far. “I’ve 
watched the people everywhere we’ve 
gone. I like to look at their faces. You 
know, if I were picking a place to live 
here, have a home and have a business, 
I think I’d take Osaka. I like it better 
than Tokyo.” 

Osaka or Tokyo, it was still a long 
way from Nashville. But the Yankees 
—and all the American baseball play- 
ers before them— had helped make 
it a lot less far. In this context, it 
made little difference that the Yankees 
were winning everywhere (only one tie 
marred their record); visiting Ameri- 
can teams usually won anyway. Or 
that on that three-and-two pitch in 
Nagoya, while the bank buster was 
scooping up the 2 million yen, the Jap- 
anese batter had grounded out, and 
the locals had lost seven to nothing. 

The sport itself was the thing. The 
fan in the grandstand knew it. The 
Prime Minister of Japan, a sound poli- 
tician who stuck a Yankee cap on higi 
head as he greeted members of the 
Yankee party, knew it, too. Even his- 
tory knew it. As the 1955 Yankees en- 
tered Koshien Stadium they passed a 
bronze plaque bearing a bas-relief of a 
baseball player. On it was an inscrip- 
tion that read: “In memory of Babe 
Ruth (1895 1948) who played at Ko- 
shien Stadium in 1934.” > n d 



CASEIY STENGEL, famous for his wildly rambling interviews, fixes gimlet 
eye on Japanese reporter between answers at Tokyo airport welcoming ses.'sion. 
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BABE AND PABASDl. p}aye(} fiTsi hasfi in thorain, to thr doiight of adoring Japanp!<e 
spectators, who insisted the jjame continue but thouKhtfully gave Ruth the umbrella. 


Babe Rulh caused riots 
in Japan in 1934 when 
fans fought to sec the 
‘Living God of Baseball’ 


by JAMES GREENFIELD 


W HKN Babe Ruth arrived in Japan 
in 1934, the Japanese were ready 
for him. Baaehall had long since passed 
KMJHO wrestling as the greatest game in 
Japan. Newspapers had been sending 
reporters for more than 10 years to the 
U.S. to cover the World Series, and 
three American teams had ireviously 
visited Japan. Japanese baseballese was 
quite wonderful, including n-nn auto- 
raikkii, Isu onto and doburu heda, and 
it was an established custom for teams 
to bow gravely to each other before the 
umpire hollered, "Pnrei boru!” 

On November 2. 1934, the day the 
Empreaa of Japan pulled into Yokoha- 
ma harbor, 30,000 Japanese created 
one of the biggest bicycle and rickshaw 
jams in the empire’s history. The play- 
ers, among whom were Lou Gehrig, 
Jimmy Fox.\, Lefty Gomez and Bcibu 
Ruau, drove in open touring cars up 
the Ginza, Tokyo’s Broadway. Half a 
million Japanese were packed 40 deep 
on the avenue, screaming and 

“liusu, Ruau, Rusu.” More than 600 
fans were hospitalized during the crush. 
The newspapers furnished graphic de- 
scriptions of the Babe, who told re- 
porters, “There are no bad people 
among lovers of baseball.’’ 

For the first game 65,000 spectators 
showed up. By the end of four games, 
about 200,000 had seen the Americans 
play. Those who got into the park felt 
they were “very fortunate in having 
the rare opportunity of seeing the Liv- 
ing God of Baseball in person.” When 
the Americans went 20 miles outside 
Tokyo to practice, 20,000 Japanese 
walked out to watch them. 

One game was played in light snow, 
another in a driving rain. The visitors 
suggested calling the game off, but the 
Japanese wouldn’t hear of it. Ruth 


played first base holding an umbrella 
in his left hand, snagging throws with 
his right. The Americans won 7-0. 

But the 10th game in Shizuoka on 
November 20 was different. Some 200,- 
000 Shizuokans tried to get seats in 
a stadium that seated 20,000. Earl 
Whitehill was pitching for the U.S. 
and Eiji Sawamura, a 5-foot S-inch, 
IT-year-old schoolboy, for the Shizuo- 
kan.s. The Japanese batted -first and 



"BEiBU RUSU” graces poster advertis- 
ing 1934 "Japun-U.S. Great Baseball War.’’ 


Whitehill retired them easily. Sawa- 
mura, throwing a series of fast balls 
and puzzling “drops,” easily retired the 
first two batters. The fans greeted 
Ruth, the next batter, with a standing 
ovation and then chewed their dried 
octopus in silence while he mi.ssed Sa- 
wamura’s first two pitches. But then 
the Babe stepped out of the batter’s 
box, pointed to his bat and snapped his 
fingers as the stands cheered. Swinging 
confidently at the next ball, he missed 
it clean. 

What happened after that is Japa- 
nese folklore. The greengrocer’s boy 
struck out nine that afternoon. Ruth’s 
single in the fourth was the first hit of 
the game. But in the seventh, Gehrig 
smashed a 400-foot line drive into the 
right ffeW bleachers for the longest hit 
any Shizuokan had ever seen. It was 
the only run of the day. 

In Japan the Ruth visit will never be 
forgotten. In front of the country’s 
biggest ball park, Koshien Stadium in 
O.saka, a bronze plaque commemorates 
the momentous fact : Babe Ruth played 
hero. Japan’s annual baseball day, 
held to promote the game among the 
small fry, is called Babe Ruth Day. 
Recently a leading Japanese weekly 
listed the most famous personalities in 
Japan during the last 40 years. All 
names were Japanese — except one, an 
American. You guessed it. 


NOVEMBER 14. 1955 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 



Batkelball 

Boston VS. Minneapolis, Boston. 


• joey Lopes vs. Carmelo Costa, featherweights, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. <10 rds.). 10 p,m. <NBC). 

Football 

• Miami vs. Bucknell, Miami. 9:15 p.m. (Mutual* *). 

Hockoy 

Chicago vs. TotoMo, Chicago. 

Horte Racing 

Washington, D.C. International (turf), $6^.000, 
1^ m., 3-yr.-olds up. Laurel, Md. 

Remsen Stakes, $50,000, 1 1/16 m.. 2-yr.-old 
colls, Jamaica. N.Y. 

Horse Show 

Royal Agricultural Winter Fair Horse Show, To- 
ronto (until Nov. 19). 


Batketboll 

(Professionals) 

New York vs. Boston, New York. 

Philadelphia vs. Minneapolis, Hershey, Pa. 
Rochester vs. Fort Wayne & St. Louis vs. Syracuse, 
St. Louis. 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Boston U. vs. Boston College. Boston. 

# Columbia vs. Navy. New York, 1 :15 p.m. (NBC*). 
Men to watch: Columbia's Claude Benham (35) 
& Navy's George Welsh (11). 

Dartmouth vs. Cornell. Hanover. N.H. 

# Harvard vs. Brown, Cambridge, Mass.. 1:30 p.m. 
(CBS*). Men to watch: Harvard's Malt Boisford 
(40) & Brown's Archie Williams (4?). 

Penn vs. Army, Philadelphia. 

Pitt vs. W. Virginia, Pittsburgh. 

Princeton vs. Yale, Princeton. N.J. 

Syracuse vs. Colgate. Syracuse, N.Y. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. Georgia Tech. Birmingham. 

Clemson vs. Maryland, Clemson, S.C. 

# Georgia vs. Auburn. Columbus, Ga.. 2:15 p.m. 
(ABC). 

# North Carolina vs. Notre Dame. Chapel Hilt, 
N.C., 1:45 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Rice vs. Texas A&M, Houston. 

# SMU vs. Arkansas. Dallas, 2 p.m. C.S.T.* 

Texas vs. TCU, Austin, Texas. 

WEST 

Marquette vs. Holy Cross. Milwaukee. 

Michigan vs. Indiana, Ann Arbor. Mich. 

Michigan State vs. Minnesota. E. Lansing, Mich. 
Ohio State vs. Iowa, Columbus. Ohio. 

Oklahoma vs. Iowa State, Norman, Okla. 

Purdue vs. Northwestern, Lafayette, Ind. 

# Wisconsin vs. Illinois, Madison, Wis., 1:30 p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS*y Men to watch; Wisconsin's Charlie 
Thomas (34) & Illinois’s Mickey Bates (44). 

FAR WEST 

# Stanford vs. Oregon, Stanford. Calif., 2 p.m. 
P.S.T. (CBS*). Men to watch; Stanford’s Billy 
Tarr (30) & Oregon's Jim Shanley (21). 

UCLA vs. Washington. Los Angeles. 

Harness Racing 

American Trotting Classic (second heat). $75,000, 
1 m.. for major stake winners, Hollywood Pk., 
Inglewood, Calif. 

Hackey 

Montreal vs. Detroit. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Boston, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Gallant Fox Handicap. $75,000, 1 5/8 m., 3-yr.- 
olds up. Jamaica, N.Y. 

Selima Stakes, $30,000, 1 1/16 m.. 2-yr.-old fil- 
lies. Laurel. Md. 


November 11 through November 20 



Aula Racing 

NASCAR lOO-m. race. Hickory, N.C. 

AAA lOO-m. natl. championship race. Las Vegas. 
Basketball 

New York vs. Rochester & Fort Wayne vs. Syra- 
cuse. Fort Wayne. 

Oeg Show 

Natl, Foxhunters Assn. Field Trials & Bench 
Show. Dublin, Ga. (until Nov. 18). 

Feel ball 

(Professionals) 

• New York vs. Baltimore, New York, 2:05 p.m,* 

• Philadelphia vs. Cleveland, Philadelphia, 2:05 
p.m.“ 

Green Bay vs. Chicago Cards. Green Bay. Wis. 

• Chicago Bears vs. Los Angeles. Chicago, 1 fl5 p.m. 
C.S.T. (ABC*). 

• Washington vs. San Francisco, Washington, D.C., 
2:05 p.m.* 

• Pittsburgh vs. Detroit, Pittsburgh, 2:05 p.m.* 

• (Mutual-radio*). 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. Montreal, Chicago. 

New York vs. Toronto, New York. 

Boston vs. Detroit. Boston. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER T4 


• Bobby Courchesne vs. Miguel Berrios, feather- 
weights. St, Nick’s, N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. 
(Du Mont). 

Ez 2 ard Charles vs. Toxie Hall, heavyweights, 
Providence (10 rds.). 

Cress Country 

IC4A championships, Van Cortland! Pk., New 
York. 


Basketball 

St. Louis vs. New York. St. Louis. 

Ewart (Pottie) Potgieter vs. James J. Parker, 
heavyweights, London (10 rds.). 

Horse Racing 

Display Handicap. $25,000, 2 1/16 m., 3-yr.-olds 
up. Jamaica. N.Y. 


Basketball 

Fort Wayne vs. Minneapolis & Rochester vs. 
Philadelphia, Rochester. 

• Chuck Speiser vs. Paddy Young, light heavy- 

# weights. Chicago Stadium (10 rds.), (ABC-TV 
9 p.m. C.S.T.; radio 9:15 p.m. C.S.T.). 

Hockey 

Toronto vs. Montreal, Toronto. 

New York vs. Detroit, New York. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


Basketball 

Fort Wayne vs. New York & Syracuse vs. Min- 
neapolis. Syracuse. 

Philadelphia vs. Boston, Philadelphia. 



Boxing 

• Willie Pastrano vs. Joe Rowan, light heavyweights, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Footba II 

• Miami vs. Alabama, Miami, 9:15 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. Boston, Chicago. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


Auto Rocing 

Natl. Drag Race championships. Litchfield Pk., 
Ariz. (also Nov. 20). 


Basketball 

Boston vs. Fort Wayne, Boston. 

New York vs. St. Louis, New York. 

Philadelphia vs. Syracuse. Philadelphia. 
Rochester vs. Minneapolis. Rochester. 

Field Trial 

Cocker Spaniel natl. championship. Ringoes, N.J. 
(also Nov. 20). 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Columbia vs. Rutgers. New York. 

Lehigh vs. Lafayette. Bethlehem. Pa. 

Maryland vs. G, Washington, College Pk., Md. 
Penn State vs. Pitt, University Pk.. Pa. 

W Virginia vs. Syracuse. Morgantown, W. Va. 
Yale vs. Harvard, New Haven, Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 
Auburn vs. Clemson. Mobile, Ala. 

Baylor vs. SMU. Waco. Texas. 

Kentucky vs. Tennessee, Lexington, Ky. 

TCU vs. Rice, Fort Worth. 

Texas Tech vs. Col. of Pacific. Lubbock. Texas. 
WEST 

• Indiana vs. Purdue, Bloomington, Ind., 2:15 P-m. 
(ABC*). 

• Michigan vs. Ohio State, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1:15 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

Michigan State vs. Marquette. E. Lansing. Mich. 
Minnesota vs. Wisconsin, Minneapolis. 

Nebraska vs. Oklahoma, Lincoln, Neb. 
Northwestern vs. Illinois. Evanston. III. 

Notre Came vs. Iowa, South Bend, Ind. 

FAR WEST 

Brigham Young vs. Colo. A&M, Provo, Utah. 
Oregon vs, Oregon State. Eueene, Ore. 

Stanford vs. California. Stanford. Calif. 

• UCLA vs. S. California. Los Angeles, 4:15 P.S.T. 
(NBC). Men to watch; UCLA’s Sam Brown (15) 
& use's Jon Arnett (26). 

Harnass Racing 

American Pacing Classic (second heat). $75,000, 
1 m., for major stake winners, Hollywr^ Pk., 
Inglewood. Calif. 

Hockay 

Montreal vs. New York, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Boston, Toronto. 

Detroit vs. Chicago, Detroit. 

Her«e Rocing 

Narragansett Special, $25,000, 1 3/16 m., 3-yf.- 
olds up. Narragansett Pk.. Pawtucket. R.l. 
Pimlico Futurity, $25,000, 1 1/16 m.. 2-yr.-olds, 
Pimlico. Baltimore. 

Soiling 

World Star Class championships, Havana (until 
Nov. 26). 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


Aulo Racing 

NASCAR 200-m. road race, Lancaster. Calif. 
Batkotball 

Syracuse vs. St. Louis. Syracuse. 

Fort Wayne vs. New York, Fort Wayne. 
Minneapolis vs. Rochester, Minneapolis. 

Crott Country 

Sr. AAU championships, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Fooibatl 

^Professionals) 

• Detroit vs. Chicago Bears, Detroit, 2.’05 p m.* 

• (Mutual-radio*). 

• Ballimore vs. Los Angeles, Baltimore, 2:05 p.m.* 

• New York vs. Philadelphia. New York, 2 ^5 p.m.* 

• Cleveland vs. Pittsburgh. Cleveland, 2:05 p.m.* 

• Chicago Cards vs. Washington, Chicago, 1 :D5 p.m. 
C.S.T. (ABC*). 

• Green Bay vs. San Francisco, Milwaukee, 1:05 
p.m. C.S.T.* 

Hockoy 

New York vs. Montreal. New York. 

Boston vs. Toronto, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Detroit, Chicago. 

• See local listing 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


COACH, FATHER AND MAN 

Sirs: 

Enjoyed Conversation PjEt'ErSuBJECT: 
Frank Leahy in the Oct. 31 is-sue. It wa.<! 
really a true picture of Leahy, the coach, 
father and man. I have only met him per- 
sonally once, but I have observed him 
coaching at Notre Dame practices many 
times. 

I sometime.s run across anti-Notre Dame 
people (there are some), who find it hard to 
believe all that one ha.s heard about Coach 
Leahy. They can't believe that as a football 
coach he never tolerated swearing of any 
kind on the practice field. They can’t un- 
derstand the players’ loyalty to a coach 
who demanded strict discipline from his 
players on and olT the field. 

When you meet Leahy for the first time, 
it is a-s though you are meeting an old 
friend. And when he say.s, “I’m very happy 
to meet you,” you are sure that he is. 

Bob Flury 

Mishawaka, Indiana 

A MAN'S TRUE CHARACTER 

Sirs: 

After reading Gerald Holland's excellent 
article on Frank Leahy, may I make this 
comment: Frank Leahy, husband, friend 
and father is far more succes-sful than Frank 
I.ieahy, coach. That puts him a.s near per- 
fection as a man could reach. .A man's true 
character may be determined by his actions 
at home. Mr. Leahy's consideration and 
obviou.s adoration of his children is mag- 
nificent to know. I sincerely hope that I 
am as succes.sful a father as he. 

Being an avid supporter of Southern 
Methodi.st University, I have never been 
a tremendous boo.ster of Coach Leahy. (The 
current six-to-one edge Notre Dame holds 
in its .series with SMU may influence this 
somewhat.) However, I have now become 
a charter member of the fan club of this 
fine coach and great man. 

Frank Cawthon Jr. 

Dallas 

PARENTAL TRAINtNG 

Sir.s: 

Conversation Piece: Frank Lrahy was 
extremely interesting. I find myself turn- 
ing to this feature first every week. 

Having met that graciou.': man Leahy in 
1950, I was fascinated by the courtesy and 
hospitality eviilenced by his family. Every 
parent should read the article. With train- 
ing like that, there would be no delinquent 
children. 

I was very glad to learn that this ex- 
perienced and resourceful leader is planning 
to devote his time to fighting juvenile de- 
linquency. Good luck! 

James B. Sullivan 
The Minot Daily News 

Minot, N. Dak. 

THE QUALITY OF LEADERSHIP 

Sirs: 

Your story on Frank Leahy is a magnif- 
icently human look into the life of a fine 
American. Your writer captured the qual- 
ity of competitive leadership in Leahy that 


has helped make our American sports world 
the wonderful world it is. 

Stan Gores 

Fond du Lac, WU. 

THE NORMAL WAV 

Sirs: 

I read Mr. Shaplen’s article concerning 
Hubert Bobo who is a graduate of the 
Chauncey-Dover High School (SI, Oct. 
24). I wish to say that I have examined 
the cumulative record card of Mr. Bobo and 
I have also talked with members of the fac- 
ulty and the board of education. I have 
learned that the record of Hubert Bobo in 
high school wa.s an average one for a high 
school graduate in the state of Ohio. . . . 

First, the attendance of Hubert Bobo in 
high school was good. The office record 
shows that he was absent six days in his 
fre-shman year, five days in his sophomore 
year, nine days in his junior year and 2l 
days in his senior year. His point average 
was 2.6 for his subjects in high school ithis 
was figured on the basis A = 4 points, B * 3 
points, C = 2, D=l, and failure*01. Mr. 
Bobo was not awarded his high school di- 
ploma by the school board over the protests 
of the principal or superintendent. Mr. 
Bobo was awarded his high school diploma 
in the normal way, the .same as the other 
members of hi.s graduating clas.s. 

S. L. Darst 
Superintendent 
Chauncey-Dover 
Exempted Village Schools 
Chauncey, Ohio 


THIS IS NO MOUSY RECANTING 

Sirs: 

I have made a public apology to the 
community of Chauncey-Dover, Ohio for 
the humiliation caused them when rumor, 
pas.>ted along to your reporter Mr. Shaplen 
as rumor, apparently wa.s not checked. I 
hope you will see fit to join me in apology 
for this unethical journalistic oversight. 

When Mr. Shaplen asked me what I 
knew about Bobo, I told him that an officer 
of the athletic board had reported to me 
a conversation with the boy when he was 
failing his studies here. According to this 
officer, the boy had blamed his poor show- 
ing on the fact that he had not bwn attend- 
ing high school more than three days a 
week. The so-called dispute over his high 
school diploma came from the vice chair- 
man of an important university bureau. I 
gave Mr. Shaplen the names and sources 
of the information. Why did he label it as 
“re.search” on my part? I believe that gos- 
sip is gossip, but the printed word carries 
strong responsibility. 

I also resent the unauthorized use of my 
picture (where did you dig up that sour 
po.se from, anyway?). The article carried 
the inference that the information about 
Bowermaster and other unnecessarily cruel 
morsels came from me, leaving the errone- 
ous impression that I had inspired the 
whole article and had fed all the scurrilous 
tidbits to the magazine. I did not know the 
article was in process until I was called 
upon as one of many being interviewed. 

conlimied on next page 
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Particularly do I hope that you will print 
the whole context of my remarks about 
Athletic Director Richard Larkins, a man 
whom I greatly admire; “Dick Larkins is 
one of the finest gentlemen I know, with a 
high sense of idealism. He, like the coaches, 
the presidents, the commissioners, the alum- 
ni secretaries, is caught in the system of 
high-pressure football . . 

This is no mousy recanting of my actual 
remarks. With your general thesis, Win or 
EIkc, I heartily agree, needing only to look 
over my shoulder at the ghosts of such fine 
coaches here as Fesler, Bixler, Widdoes 
and Wilce strewn along its cruel path. For 
years I have been writing frankly and hon- 
estly about this overemphasis in my col- 
umn in our alumni magazine. My stand is 
well and publicly known, nor do I propose 
to retreat from it a single step. But from all 
the unnecessary viciousness in your piece, 
I beg to become di3as.sociated. 

John B. Fullen 

Columbus, Ohio 

• SI appreciates the difficulty of Mr. 
Pullen’s position as OSU alumni secre- 
tary who disagrees with big-time foot- 
ball policy. When Mr. Fullen (one of 
many interviewed by Shaplen) told 
the story of Hubert Bobo’s academic 
derelictions, Robert Shaplen thought 
he was relating his personal research 
and not retailing “gossip.” Mr. Pul- 
len’s “sour pose” comes from a Co- 
lumbus newspaper where it was pub- 
lished before. SI regrets the embarrass- 
ment caused Mr. Darst and Mr. Davis 
{see below) by quoting Mr. Pullen’s 
statement that Hubert Bobo was grad- 
uated over the protest of his princi- 
pal. But SI cannot agree with Mr. 
Darst in accepting Hubert Bobo's rec- 
ord as that of the average Ohio high 
school graduate. The cumulative rec- 
ord at Chauncey High School shows 
that eighteen of the twenty-one and 
one-half days that Hubert Bobo was 
officially absent from classes in his 
senior year fall into the final eight- 
een weeks of his high school career. 
During those weeks he was absent vir- 
tually every Monday or Friday and 
sometimes both days. William Smith, 
Chauncey football coach, explains that 
Bobo enjoyed these days as guest of 
various eastern and mid-western col- 
leges anxious to secure his services as 
football player.— ED. 

I AM THE MAN 

Sirs: 

I am the man who wa.3 principal at 
Chauncey when Bobo graduated. The rec- 
ords at Chauncey show that he had a satis- 
factory attendance record. The board of 
education took only the part in his gradua- 
tion required by the State Department in 
Columbus which requires board.s of edu- 
cation to approve in their minutes the 
names of all people who receive diplomas. 
The minutes of the Chauncey-Dover Board 
of Education will show Bobo’s name in- 
cluded with that of some 30 others. ... I 


hope you will see fit to correct this misin- 
formation which you have published. 

W. G. Davis 

Manchester, Ohio 

• Last week in a letter to the Ohio State 
Journal, Mr. Davis had this to say 
about his former pupil : “ . . . he was the 
greatest high school athlete I have 
ever known. ... If certain people [at 
OSU) had spent more time guiding a 
young man over a few rough spots . . . 
Ohio State might still have the serv- 
ices of another great fullback.” — ED. 

IS SOMETHING ROTTEN? 

Sirs; 

President Whitney Griswold of Yale re- 
cently declared in an SI article (Oct. 17), 
“The main purpose of an educational insti- 
tution is education.” But when football 
coaches are paid more than top professors, 
and the annual bills for football “scholar- 
ships,” salaries, supplies, maintenance and 
travel expenses total more than enough to 
build a 100-student dormitory, a fully- 
equipped laboratory or a 25,000-volume 
library, something is rotten in the state of 
education. As Robert Shaplen described it 
in another recent SI article (Oct. 24), col- 
lege football has become "a vast profit- 
making amusement enterprise with ama- 
teur dre.ssing.” 

If the present trend continues, it won’t 
be long before some university or its alumni 
group finds itself wealthy enough to offer 
athletic “scholarships” to the members of 
the Steelers or the Green Bay Packers. 

Ernest W. Mandeville 
Allenhurst, N.J. 

NOT SO FANTASTIC 

Sirs: 

I notice, with the recent publication of 
the article by President Griswold of Yale 
and The Ohio State Story, that you are try- 
ing to find the answer to professionalism 
in college football. It is a situation which 
could only happen in America; for profes- 
sionalism in college football is a peculiar 
double standard kind of thing, not too 
unlike the smog in Los Angeles and the 
fog in San Francisco. Everyone knows it’s 
there, everyone gets concerned about it, 
but everybody brags about the beautiful 
weather and lives in hope that tomorrow 
the fog will go away. 

Unfortunately, not all enthusiasts can 
play football. The game demands physical 
prowess and talent that, even in the junior 
high school grades, .separates the men from 
the boys. And, since the game does demand 
certain things of its players which every 
boy in school cannot have, it seems to me 
that the an.swer to professionalism in col- 
leges is simple. Just profes.sionalize the 
whole game. And this isn’t a.H fantastic as 
it sounds, either. 

Sports have passed the era (except for 
tennis, possibly) when anyone feels that 
the game is any the less exciting because 
the players are paid, instead of doing their 
all for “Dear Old Siwash.” 

Jack F. Libekatohe 

San Mateo, Calif. 

A TRIP TO BIG THURSDAY 

Sirs; 

I have read the splendid article Tigers, 
Truncheons and Tradition by Mr. Coles 
Phinizy (SI, Oct. 31). 


Never have I read anything more accu- 
rate in description or better capturing the 
true spirit of the occasion. I have referred 
your article to many friends in an effort to 
explain Big Thursday as it really is. 

Thank you for taking me to a Big Thurs- 
day game for the price of one copy of SI. 

B, N. Skaruon 

Fort Benning, Ga. 

MAN OF THE YEAR? 

Sirs: 

I hope that this year again SI will select 
a sportsman of the year. Your choice for 
last year (SI, Jan. 3) of Roger Bannister 
was a natural; as an athlete, he broke a 
physical and p.sychological barrier that had 
defied runners for decades; as a philosopher 
of sport, he elevated sport from mere com- 
petition to an es.sential and enjoyable part 
of the life of man. 

Is there a man of equal stature this year? 
I am looking forward to your choice. 

Eric Hawke 

Darien, Conn. 

I SEE NO ONE 

Sirs: 

As the new year approaches, I am be- 
coming increasingly curious whom SI will 
choose as their Sporfaman of the Year. To 
me it seems as if no .such outstanding man 
as Roger Bannister is around. Bannister 
was a beautiful choice, obvious to sports- 
men if not to fans (the AP, if you remem- 
ber, nominated Willie Mays!). I see no one 
on the ’55 horizon. Marciano? He proved 
that nice guys can clobber villains, but is 
that enough? My choice, William Wood- 
ward, ended tragical y. A great sportsman! 

Robert Poweel 

Richmond, Va. 

OH, TO BE NEAR HIS MASTER’S SIDE 

Sirs: 

Perhaps Senator George Vest gave, some 
80 years ago, the best answer to Jemail’s 
October 31 HoTBox question; 

“The best friend a man has in this world 
may turn against him and become his en- 
emy. His son or daughter whom he has 
reared with loving care may prove ungrate- 
ful. Those who are nearest and dearest to 
us— those whom we trust with our happi- 
ness and our good name— may become 
traitors to their faith. The money that a 
man has he may lose. It flies away from 
him, perhaps when he needs it most. A 
man’s reputation may be sacrificed in a mo- 
ment of ill-considered action. The people 
who are prone to fall on their knee.s to do us 
honour when success is with us may be the 
first to throw the stone of malice when fail- 
ure settles its cloud.s upon our heads. 

“The one ab.solutely unselfi.sh friend that 
a man can have in this selfish world — the 
one that never deserts him, the one that 
never proves ungrateful or treacherous— is 
his dog. A man’s dog stands by him in pros- 
perity and in poverty, in health and in sick- 
ness. He will sleep on the cold ground , where 
the wintry winds blow and the snow drives 
fiercely, if only he may be near his ma.ster's 
side. He will ki.s.s the hand that has no food 
to offer; he will lick the wounds and sores 
that come in encounter with the roughness 
of the world. He guards the sleep of his 
pauper master as if he were a prince. When 
all other friends desert, he remains. When 
riches take wings and reputation falls to 
pieces, he is as constant in his love as the 
sun in its journey through the heavens. 
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"If fortune drives his master forth an 
outcast in the world, friendless and home- 
less, the faithful dog asks no higher priNi- 
lege than that of accompanying him to 
guard against danger, to fight against his 
enemies. And when the last scene of all 
comes, and death takes the master in its 
embrac<e, and his body is laid away in the 
cold ground, no matter if all other friends 
pursue their way, there by the graveside 
will the noble dog be found, his head be- 
tween his paws, his eyes sad but open in 
alert watchfulness, faithful and true even 
to death.” 

C. L. Edy 

London. Ontario, Canada 

• These noble words, today immortal- 
ized in many a Missouri school text, 
were spoken September 2:i, 1870 in a 
Jefferson City courtroom by State Sen- 
ator Vest in clearing the good name of 
Drum, a hound dog accused of killing 
chickens.— KD. 

HE A SPORTSMAN ? 

Sirs: 

Matt Tracy, Palm Beach sportsman 
("Are you kidding?”), is undoubtedly the 
meanest cuss ever pictured in Hothox. 

What kind of a sportsman is he? If he 
ever does any hunting in this neighborhood, 
please send me warning, so I can keep our 
dog in the house. 

I>et him find the deepest lake near Palm 
Beach and jump in, taking his hardboiled 
viewpoint with him. 

M. J. Gray 

Wilmington, Delaware 

THE Friendly frank 

Sirs: 

It has been generally conceded by those 
who love dogs that the dog is man's be.st 
friend, but that matter is greatly in error. 
It is the hot d<»j that is man’s best friend, 
For example, the dog has been known to 
bite the hand that feed.s it, On the contrary 
the kii/ d<iij feeds the hand that bites it. 

.\HTHi'R H. Trotter 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

A SERIOUS REAPPRAISAL 

Sirs: 

While 1 have owned many dogs — friend- 
ly, faithful and true to the <ieath recently 
completed arithmetical studie.s have caused, 
in many quarters, serious reappraisal of 
this popular belief. From the .standpoint of 
‘■friendliness” to man, these studies present 
a strong case for the male alligator as man's 
best (rienil. 

On these excerpts from the studies I rest 
his case as camlidato for the title, Man’s 
Best Friend: . . it was calculated that 

the female alligator during her productive 
years lays as many as 10,000 eggs. . . . The 
male alligator eats as many as 9,999 alli- 
gator eggs anil or baby alligators during 
his lifetime. . . .” 

Without him we would surely be up to 
our ears in alligators. 

George A. Muckletee 

Sacramento 

WIFE'S BEST FRIEND 

Sirs: 

In Montgomery. Alabama they are tell- 
ing this story about man’s best friend; A 
much-upset man approached the desk of a 
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LET'S LOOK AT THE BRIGHTER SIDE 

Many ihoti.sands of .Ameri- 
cans are cured of cancer 
every year. .More and more 
jieople are going to llieir 
doctors in time. ..Tty learn 
liow to bead off cancer, call 
the .American f'ancer Society 
or write to “(dancer " in care 
of your local Post Office. 
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police sergeant and told him that his wife 
had been missing since early the night be- 
fore. The officer efficiently began to assem- 
ble information: 

‘‘What size is she?” 

“Uh — about average, I guess.” 

“How tail?” 

“Oh, somewhere around 5 feet.” 

“Color of eyes?" 

"Hmmm, sort of neutral.” 

“Hair?” 

“Gosh, I don't remember.” 

"Kind of clothes?” 

“Hat and coat, 1 think. She had a dog 
with her.” 

“What kind?” 

"Pedigree collie. Stands 6 hands, weighs 
38 pounds, tricolor with brownish-gray spot 
over right eye, right rear leg solid white, 
slightly deaf in left ear, ha.s deep-brown 
leather collar and answers to the name of 
‘Prince.’ ” 

"That’s enough,” said the desk sergeant, 
"we’ll find the collie.” 

E. L. Holland 

Birmingham 

DICK DOT GREASY CHESS 

Sirs: 

Ever raid Sparks Eliminated? Yule faint 
money entrust in tangs- tangs like feeble, 
gulf, ten.s en udder sparks dot mark vary 
worst well raiding. Mark sore Compressor 
Chess rates mar grea.sy auricles. 

Rodge Wood 

Indiana, Pa. 

CABLESE 

Sirs: 

Some 20 years ago the following anecdote 
was making the rounds; 

An automobile in which two youngsters, 
Bruce and Alice, were riding overturned on 


a country road some distance from the city 
where they lived. The accident was wit- 
nessed by a friend of the family, who was 
asked to notify their parents by telegram. 
He was somewhat of a “stenchy oiled mous- 
er” and, knowing he was allowed only 10 
words in the wire, composed the following 
message depicting the incident: 

BRUISES HURT ERASED AFFORD ERECTED 
ANALYSIS HURT TOO. 

Arthur W. Calver 

Sarasota, Florida 

THIS VERSATILE LANCUACC 

Sirs; 

Thanks for the pleasant and sympathetic 
introduction you published with Pot I of 
“Violate Husking.s” (SI, Oct. 241. Whoever 
wrote it has a light touch and a sprightly 
wit which amu.sed me vastly and plea.sed me, 
too, as I haven’t always fared so well at the 
hands of commentators on the Angui-sh 
Languish. 

The Anguish Languish con.sistsonlyof the 
purest of English word.s, and its chief raison 
d’etre is to demonstrate the marvelous ver- 
.satility of a language in which almost any- 
thing can, if necessary, be made to mean 
something else. 

Your writer’s u.se of the word frammis 
sent me and other word-happy profs .scurry- 
ing for the larger dictionaries. We’ve decid- 
ed that frammix exists only in Si’s private 
lexicon, or perhaps in Finnegans Wake. If 
we’re wrong about this, could you plea.se 
let us know? Delesseriaceous undoubtedly 
is there too. This juicily sibilant creation 
is admittedly more delicious-.sounding than 
my dflfhlioHS. 

Howard L. Chacb 

Oxford, Ohio 

• Scholars of the contemporary scene 
consider frammis, the basic nonsense 
word in doubletalk, synonymous with 
any off-beat language. What came be- 
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fore frammis? Herris-Gerris, of course, 
which itself had as an ancestor Jabber- 
wocky, the classic of doubletalk. Deles- 
seriaceous, a pure English word much 
appreciated by conductors of spelling 
bees, describes the common red algae of 
the North Atlantic seaboard. — ED. 

STYLE FOR THE TACK ROOM 

Sirs: 

I must congratulate you on the arresting 
and in all ways beguiling hor.se show cover 
lor your October 31.st i.ssue. 

It embodies, to me, the three principal 
elements of a good cover. Style— instant 
attraction of one'seye— and a most charm- 
ing subject. I am sure it will bo removed 
from the magazine and hung in many a 
tack room. 

Such a handsome arrangement of black 
and white, yet full of color. 

James Reynolds 

New York 

• Mr. Reynolds is one of Ireland’s most 
prolific producers of books and paint- 
ings on horses, as well as the author of 
some fine Irish ghost stories.— ED, 

HORSEMEN EVERYWHERE 

Sirs: 

C0.NGRATL’L.4TJ0.VS AND THANKS FOR YOUR 
INTELLIGENT PREVIEW OF THE NATIONAL 
HORSE SHOW AND YOUR PREVIOUS COVER- 
AGE OK HORSE EVENTS. I AM SURE THAT 
HORSEMEN AND HORSEWOMEN EVERY- 
WHERE SHARE MY RESPECT FOR YOUR REC- 
OGSITIOS OF HORSEMANSHIP AS A SPORTl.VG 
AND EXACTING FOR.M OF ATHLETICS. 

Pat Humphries 

Fresno, Calif. 

THE MEN WHO KNOW 

Sirs: 

I can almost say, “Glory, Hallelujah!’’ 
for Here Comes Hockey (SI, Oct. 24'. At 
last has come an American publication 
which in a concise and, in my opinion, 
accurate way ha.s placed the picture of the 
National Hockey League for the 1955-56 
season before the public. 

Just one word of warning: I hope Whit- 
ney Tower is firmly ensconced at SI be- 
cause hockey is at the present time very 
short of knowledgeable men in the business, 
and could certainly use a man of his ability 
in many ways. 

Conn Smythe 
President 
Toronto Maple Leafs 

Toronto, Canada 

FACT IS . . . 

Sirs: 

In Si’s October 31 Garden State article, 
you say: “Mori devised a plan that made 
good common sense," giving the President 
of Garden State credit for conceiving the 
race. The fact is, of course, as has been 
acknowledged by the Garden State Race 
Track in their own publicity releases, that 
the race was completely conc-eived by J. 
Samuel Perlman, editor and publisher of 
the Morninij Telcyraph anfl Daily Hoeing 


New York 

• Reader Lyons is correct. A Pat on 
the Back for Mr. Perlman. — El). 



CHRISTMAS GIFTS? 

You’ll find plenty for everyone 
on your list in the “Christmas 
Parade of Sports Gifts" featured 

in the NOV. 21 Issue of 

Sponsored by the 00/*^ I'^TC 

NiilionaJ Sporting Aw’IXIC* 
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How many shopping days 
till Christmas? 

Don’t worry about it. Because The Weekend Shopper 
is cominp: next week in Sports Illustrated-rs full as 
Santa Claus’ sack of ^ood things, exciting, surprising, 
hard-to-find thing.s that make perfect gjft.s for family, 
friends, the boss, the secretary. 

No escalator-riding, crowd-bucking, package-wrap- 
ping. You can sit back and enjoy Chri.stmas shopping 
by mail in the gift-laden pages of 

The Weekend Shopper 

in next week’s 

Sports Illustrated 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


FREDDIE TEMBY 

Freddie Temby, 13, of Bloomingdale, N.J., casting’s 
most talented eighth-grader, has a tableful of tro- 
phies (below) and 25 special rods and reels after only 
four years at the sport. Not just a topflight young- 
ster, Freddie is the only eastern junior who competes 
with veterans in all the senior events. He depends 
on keen timing to defeat huskier opponents. “The 
muscle men,” says Freddie, “often beat themselves.” 





EMILE DU PONT 

Emile Francis Du Pont, personnel director and a 
board member of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
scheduled a day’s fishing during a week’s holiday at 
Bermuda and one hour after starting caught the 
year’s largest wahoo for those waters. His catch 
(a6orc) measured six feet and weighed 82}-2 pounds. 
The 57-year -old sportsman hooked the wahoo seven 
miles offshore and landed it after a 15-minute fight. 


EDWARD PRELAZ 

Edward Prelaz, 29 (left), Marshall College trainer, 
used the mouth wedge he had carried unneeded for 
two years to save Halfback Dyke Six (right) from suf- 
focation in the Kent State game. Knocked out by a 
forearm blow, Six’s jaws locked and he swallowed his 
tongue. “I pried open his jaws with my wedge,” 
said Prelaz, “flicked out his tongue with my fore- 
finger, and he was O.K.” Six played the next game. 
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lUST IN TIME 
TOR CHRISTMAS 
FOR YOUR GOLFER! 



r ■. 

MOOri S Roll King 



Perfect Christmas Gift 

The biggeif, mosr colorful gift under 
your tree. Comet boxed, eoty to 
ottemble. Moke your golfer hoppy. 


At last . . . color styled golf carts to complement your bag, your car, your sports- 
wear and your personality. .Another golfing first by A. J. Industries, world's 
largest manufacturers of golf carts. 

Now you can add stimulating color to your game, be the envy of your foursome 
and take it easier while your new two-tone color styled Roll King carries your bag 
and clubs in new splendor. 

Be the first in your crowd to own this striking new colorful golf cart. Only Roll 
King has it! Makes a perfect gift for any golfer. Only S24.95 wherever sporting 
goods are sold. (If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct. Send $24.95, for 
prepaid shipment.) 









iTustrwus jifts forjfour ^edafjriends 


What a beautiful trio of Holiday Gift suggestions! 
This handsome Old Kentucky Tavern Gift Decanter — 
now available a/ no extra cost — ^contains the same velvety 
Bottled-in-Boiul Bourlxin that's also sold in the regular 
bottle. With 2‘i-carat Gold permanently fired on the 
Decanter, it makes a Holiday Gift of true magnificence! 


Imported King's Ransom Blended Scotch Whisky, at 94 
Proof, has a world-wide reputation for warmth and flavor 
that excels all other Scotches. IinjKtried House of Lords 
Blended Scotch Whisky. 80 Proof, is universally honored 
as the slightly milder, lighter Scotch. You can give and 
st'rve both of these fine Scutches with justifiable pride! 
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